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In December, 1905, a number of persons interested in pro- 
moting the study of sociology met at Baltimore, during the 
sessions of the Historical, Economic, and Political Science 
Associations, and organized the American Sociological Society. 
The first annual meeting of the society was held in connection 
with the meetings of the cognate societies at Providence, R. I., 
December 27-29, 1906. The proceedings of that meeting 
contained in the following pages. 

The establishment of the American Sociological Society 
marks a notable stage in the positive investigation of 
human conditions. Not many representatives of the older forms 
of social science are ready to admit that there is a function for 
sociology. <A sufficient nucleus of scholars has been differen- 
tiated from the traditional social sciences, however, to give soci- 
ology the prestige of a visible personal following. Together 
with the /nstitut International de Sociologite, and the Sociologi- 
cal Society of London, the American Sociological Society bears 
witness that a few men and women, in full possession of their 
senses, are convinced that something is lacking in methods of inter- 
preting human experience, and that the most effective means of 
supplying the lack must be sought without rather than within 
the older sciences of society. 

This organization demonstrates, in the first instance, merely 
that its members have the courage of their convictions. Since 
those convictions have now taken corporate form, they must 
henceforth command a somewhat heightened degree of atten- 
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tion. More will be said, and more definitely, and witb more 
confident emphasis, from and about the sociological point of 
view. What is said from this point of view will necessarily 
attract more notice from both theorists and practical men who 
have hitherto regarded sociology as negligible. The sociologists 
do not imagine that they are appointed to destroy the vocation 
of other investigators of society. They feel themselves called 
to represent factors in the problems of human association which 
have thus far received less than their share of attention. In 
organizing a society they are not beginning, but continuing, the 
work of winning for those neglected factors the appreciation 
they deserve. The society makes no appeal for credit. It simply 
proposes to encourage sociological inquiry and to await compe- 
tent judgment of results. It believes that it can add an essen- 
tial factor in promoting both special research and correlation of 
special investigations among the phenomena of human associa- 
tion. It maintains that our last attainable insight into the mean- 
ing of life must be derived from organization of such special 
researches. It heralds the faith that all the social sciences are 
unscientific in the degree in which they attempt to hold them- 
selves separate from each other, and to constitute closed systems 
of abstractions. It demands correlation of the social sciences, to 
the end that real knowledge of human life as it is may increase; 
that insight into the quality of life as it is capable of becoming 
may expand; and that effort to realize the possibilities of life 


may grow more concerted and more intelligent. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SOCIOLOGY! 


PROFESSOR LESTER F. WARD 


Brown University 


I do not propose on this occasion to enter into any defense of 


the claims of sociology to be called a science. I wish simply 
to show that its history, and the steps in its establishment, do 
not essentially differ from those of other sciences. 

On a former somewhat similar occasion I took the same 
position, and as the words then spoken in a foreign tongue have 
never been reproduced in our own, they seem to form a fitting 
introduction to this address. This is what I said: 

Certainly no member of the International Institute of Sociology doubts 
that there is a sociological science, but certain persons suppose that there is a 
difference between this and other sciences. The fact that the foundations of 
the science are still being discussed, and that sociologists differ with regard 
to them, while the foundations of other sciences seem to be recognized by all, 
causes it to be imagined that sociology is a science different from the rest. 
3ut one needs only to study the history of other sciences to see that such is 
not the case. Without entering deeply into this study, it is sufficient to con- 
sider the most completely established sciences at a special epoch in their 
history. Everyone knows that astronomy is the most exact and the most 
perfectly established science that we have. Let us consider it, for example, 
in the seventeenth century. Descartes was acquainted with the theories of 
the ancients. He knew the Ptolemaic theory. That of Copernicus was 
familiar to him, as well as the modification of that theory proposed by Tycho 
Brahe. Modern astronomy is chiefly based on the theory of Copernicus, and 
its exactness depends entirely upon the law formulated by him of the revolu- 
tions of the planets. But was astronomcal science established at that period? 
Certainly not. In the possession of all this knowledge the greatest genius of 
the seventeenth century rejected the true principle and elaborated a new 
hypothesis very different from all that had preceded it—a massive and compli- 
cated hypothesis which the modern world has almost entirely forgotten. 
Astronomy in the seventeenth century was, then, in a condition somewhat 
similar to that of sociology today. 

It would be easy to show that the same was true of physics before the 

? Address of the president of the American Sociological Society at its first 
annual meeting in Providence, R. 1., December 27, 1906. 
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discovery of the law of gravitation, and also that it was true of chemistry 
before the discovery of the true nature of combustion. As regards chemistry, 
it is appropriate to mention it in this amphitheater devoted to its study,’ 
and it is the glory of France and of the immortal Lavoisier to have made that 
great discovery which lifted chemistry out of the state of vague theories and 
false hypotheses, and placed it on the firm and secure basis on which it 
stands today 

But there is a difference between the modern theories of sociology and the 
theories which prevailed in the other sciences before their final establishment. 
The theories of Ptolemy and Descartes in astronomy were false, or they 
contained only a minute germ of truth. The theory of phlogiston in chemistry 
was almost entirely false. This is not the case with modern theories in 
sociology. The organicist theory is not false, nor is that of imitation, nor 
that of the struggle of races, nor that of social control, nor yet that of the 
consciousness of kind (these last two come from America, and I do not speak 
of principles laid down by myself). These hypotheses, and almost all others 
in sociology are true, or contain a considerable part of the grand sociological 


truth which is the final synthesis of them all.* 


More recently a South American, Ernesto Quesada, pro- 
fessor of sociology in the University of Buenos Ayres, has 


uttered very similar words, going, however, much more fully 
into the subject. He was practically driven to this course by a 
remark of the retiring dean, Miguel Cané, of the university, in 
a public address, reflecting severely upon the study of sociology. 
He said, among other things, that “sociology, far from being a 
science, was little more than empty verbiage,” and added that 


he would see with great satisfaction the abandonment of a word more pre- 


tentious than expressive of anything real, and more capricious than scientific. 
To study the various human groups, the causes that actuate them, and all 
the other determining elements of their respective activities, is to set forth 
principles of a general character, which, though accepted only provisionally, 
serve as a basis for further investigations. But from this to the erecting into 
a science, with fixed, immutable boundaries, of a mixture of hypotheses and 
empirical assertions, and calling it a science in the same sense as algebra or 


mechanics, seems to me an enormous stride. A science ought to be that 


? The congress held its session in Hall of Chemistry of the Sorbonne. 

* Annales de l'Institut international de sociologie, Vol. X (Paris, 1904), 
pp. 50-52. 

*Ernesto Quesada, “La sociologia: Caracter cientifico de su ensefanza,” 
Revista de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, 1905, Vol. III. (Reprint, Buenos 


Aires, 1905, 43 pp., 8vo.) 
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impregnable region where alone reign truths and proved laws. If twenty 
professors, all working along the lines of the modern sociologists, were 
charged with the preparation of a program of the subject, I am certain 
that they would present twenty different programs, each conforming to 
the quality of mind, personal education, and peculiar method of the author; 
whereas, of twenty professors of geometry there would not be one who 
would dare to attack the hypothenuse and attribute to it properties that 


it does not possess. 


Professor Quesada replied to all this very fully and with 
great ability, but he failed to point out the complete irrelevancy 
of Dean Cané’s attack, comparing sociology to mathematics, 
which is not a science of concrete things at all, but simply the 
norm by which all science is tested, and even referring to alge- 
bra, which is only an instrument, or tool, to be used in the solu- 
tion of problems of quantity. 

But Professor Quesada shows very clearly that no science is 
absolutely fixed. All are compelled to start with certain postu- 
lates—i. e., unproved propositions, or assumptions—and_ build 
upon these; and he enumerates the chief of them as defined by 
the masters in each science. He shows, moreover, that these 
postulates are often doubtful, and that several of them—as, for 
example, that of the atom of chemistry—are undergoing pro- 
found modification with the advance of our knowledge. He 
may be said to have made out a clear case that there is no 
“impregnable region where alone reign truths and proved laws,” 
and that all the sciences are perpetually in feri, in the same sense 
as is sociology. He does much more; for he proceeds to show, 
not only that sociology is already a science of great importance, 
but that it may be applied directly to practical affairs; and he 
promises in his lectures to show the legislators and statesmen of 
Argentina how they may utilize it in advancing the interests of 
their own country and people. 

All the attacks upon our science might easily be met in a 
similar way, and I have taken some pains to collect all the objec- 
tions I could find and to ascertain the fallacy that underlies each 
one. I had thought of presenting the result of this study; but 
not only would it require more time than can be devoted to it 
in this address, but, upon mature consideration, I conclude that 
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it is not worth the while, as sociology is marching over all these 
stumbling-blocks, and nothing that its enemies can do will greatly 
check its sure and steady advance. What I propose to do, there- 
fore, is simply to draw your attention to a few of the steps that 
sociology has taken, and endeavor to point out what has actually 
been done in the direction of its establishment as one of the great 
sciences. 

Probably the most important result that sociology has accom- 
plished is that of showing what society is; that, if it is not an 
“organism”—and few now would go that far—it is at least a 
great organization, bound together by organic ties in all its parts. 
To be more specific, sociology shows us that human institutions 
constitute the structures, organs, and organic parts of society, 
and that they are not independent, but are connected into one 
great system, which is society. It has not only done this as the 
result of a study of society in its finished form, but it has con- 
firmed this truth by a study of the origin of human institutions. 
It has shown how they have arisen. It has traced them back 
to their primordial, undifferentiated forms, and studied their 
development from this state of homogeneity to their present state 
of heterogeneity. It has watched first their differentiation and 
then their integration. 

The general result is that we have come to know what society 
really is. Sociology has enabled us to orient ourselves in this 
great maze of human life, to see what the human race is, how it 
came into existence, approximately when and where it began, in 
what ways it has developed and advanced, and how it has come 
to be what we find it. “Know thyself,’ said the old Greek phi- 
losophers; but man never did really know himself until these 
studies of origins had been undertaken and successfully carried 
out. 

Involved in this we have the true genesis of all the most 
important human _institutions—religion, language, marriage, 
custom, war, cannibalism, slavery, caste, law, jurisprudence, 
government, the state, property, industry, art, and _ science. 
Instead of a great bewildering maze, a vast meaningless chaos, 
society reveals itself as a true genetic product of uniform laws 
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and forces, a product of social causation, and stands out in clear 
relief against the background of history. 

But sociology has done more than this. It has not only dis- 
covered the laws of society; it has discovered the principles 
according to which social operations take place. It has gone 
farther even than physics, which has thus far only discovered 
the law of gravitation, but has not yet discovered its cause or 
principle. Sociology has not only established the law of social 
evolution, but it has found the principle underlying and explain- 
ing that law. Just as in biology the world was never satisfied 
with the law of organic evolution worked out by Goethe and 
Lamarck until the principle of natural selection was discovered 
which explained the workings of that law, so in sociology it was 
not enough to formulate the law of social evolution, however 
clear it may have been, and the next step has been taken in 
bringing to light the sociological homologue of natural selection 
which explains the process of social evolution. That principle is 
not the same as natural selection, but it serves the same purpose. 
It also resembles the latter in growing out of the life-struggle 
and in being a consequence of it; but, instead of consisting in 
the hereditary selection of the successful elements of that strug- 
gle, it consists in the ultimate union of the opposing elements 
and their combination and assimilation. Successively higher and 
higher social structures are thus created by a process of natural 
synthesis, and society evolves from stage to stage. The strug- 
gling groups infuse into each other the most vigorous qualities 
of each, cross all the hereditary strains, double their social effi- 
ciency at each cross, and place each new product on a higher plane 
of existence. It is the cross-fertilization of cultures. 

The place of sociology among the sciences has been definitely 
fixed. It stands at the summit of the scale of great sciences 
arranged in the ascending order of speciality and complexity 
according to the law of evolutionary progress. It rests directly 
upon psychology, in which it has its roots, although it presents 
a great number of striking parallels with biology, chemistry, 
physics, and even astronomy, showing that there are universal 
laws operating in every domain of nature. The motor principle 
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of sociology is psychic, and the study of this principle has shown 
that social phenomena are produced by the action of true natural 
forces, which, when abstraction is made of all perturbing ele- 
ments, are found to be as regular and reliable as are the forces 
of gravitation, chemical affinity, or organic growth. 

As a result of this it has been possible to establish the sub- 
science of social mechanics and to work it out with something 
like the completeness that has bee. attained in the mechanics of 
physical nature. At least it has been possible to distinguish 
clearly between static and dynamic phenomena in society. This 
distinction, dimly seen by Comte, and still more dimly by Spencer, 
when fully and clearly apprehended, throws a flood of light over 
the whole field of social phenomena. Social statics is found to 
constitute the domain of social construction, and to explain the 
origin of all social structures and human institutions. It under- 
lies the social order. Social dynamics, on the other hand, is the 
domain of social transformation, and explains all change in 
social structures and human institutions. It is the science of 
social progress. The laws of both these sciences have been to a 


large extent dicovered and formulated, and their workings 


described. 

All this has been accomplished by a careful study of the social 
energy alone. But sociology has not stopped here. It has plunged 
boldly into the far more difficult and recondite field of social 
control. The social energy is so powerful as to exceed its proper 
bounds and threaten the overthrow of the social order, and would 
do so but for some effective curb to its action. The motor power 
of society has to be guided into channels through which it can 
flow in harmony with the safety of society. This guidance has 
been furnished by the higher mind or intellect of man. This 
guiding or directing agent is a far more subtle element than the 
motor force itself, and one much more difficult to understand. 
But sociology has not shrunk from the task of studying it and 
unfolding its laws and operations, and these have been sufficiently 
mastered to be in large part formulated and described. This 
fairly complete mastery of the dynamic and directive agents of 
society has placed sociology in position to deal in a thoroughly 
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scientific way with all the facts and phenomena of society—with 
its origin, its history, and its present condition. 

Finally, with the light shed by social dynamics on the spon- 
taneous modification of social structures and the consequent prog- 
ress of society in the past, and further guided by the established 
law of social uniformitarianism, which enables us to judge the 
future by the past, sociology has now begun, not only in some 
degree to forecast the future of society, but to venture sugges- 
tions at least as to how the established principles of the science 
may be applied to the future advantageous modification of exist- 
ing social structures. In other words, sociology, established as 
a pure science, is now entering upon its applied stage, which is 
the great practical object for which it exists. 


HOW SHOULD SOCIOLOGY BE TAUGHT AS A COL- 
LEGE OR UNIVERSITY SUBJECT? 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
University of Missouri 


Sociology may be defined, in the narrow sense, as the theory, 
on the one hand, of social organization, and, on the other, of 
social evolution. In other words, it is the biology and psychology 
of the associational process. But I assume that in a department 
of sociology in a college or university closely related subjects, 
other than sociology in this narrow sense, will and should be 
taught, such as demography, including social statistics, philan- 
thropy, and social psychology. In one sense all of these subjects 
are sociology. Some, indeed, would prefer to call demography 
“descriptive sociology ;”” and some would name the applied science 
of social betterment “applied or practical sociology” rather than 
“philanthropy ;” while personally I would prefer the term “psy- 
chological sociology” instead of “social psychology.” At any 
rate, they are all closely related subjects, and there can be no 
doubt that they should be taught together in any college or uni- 
versity where the work in sociology is well organized. My 
problem, therefore, becomes: How should sociology and the sub- 
jects immediately connected with it, either as its preliminary data 
or as its applications, be taught in a college or university? 

Another difficulty presents itself in the question of the teach- 
ing force available for the teaching of these subjects; for it is 
manifest that they must be taught differently according as one 
or several men, or only one-half or one-fourth of one man, are 
engaged in teaching them. In most colleges and universities at 
the present time sociology is but a mere appendix or addendum 
to the department of political economy, or perhaps history or 
philosophy; and usually only the part of the time of one man is 
devoted to teaching subjects which may with any strictness be 
called sociological. For the purposes of this paper, however, I 
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shall assume that such important subjects as sociology, demog- 
raphy, and philanthropy cannot be properly taught in a col- 
lege or university of any size without practically the whole time 
of at least one man being devoted to their teaching. What I 
shall say, therefore, about methods of teaching sociology pre- 
supposes that at least one man is giving practically all of his 
time to work in sociology and closely allied subjects; but, of 
course, the ideals set up may be, in part, adapted to conditions 
where only half of the time of one man can be given to those 
subjects. 

I must disclaim at the outset any intention of laying down 
dogmatic rules as to how sociology and allied subjects should be 
taught. I have not sufficiently reflected upon the matter, nor is 
my experience sufficiently wide, to warrant my laying down such 
rules. Again, I do not believe that one teacher can make rigid 
rules for the guidance of another, even in the same field; the 
most that can be done is that a certain order and method can be 
indicated, and suggestions as to details given. For these reasons, 
and also for the sake of concreteness, I shall limit myself, in this 
paper, to telling what methods and organization of work I have 
found on the whole successful in a six-years’ teaching experience 
at the University of Missouri. 

At the University of Missouri—where a free elective system 
prevails—there is no course in sociology open to freshmen. Dur- 
ing the first two years of my experience I admitted them to my 
elementary course, but I soon found that in general they were 
not mature enough to take the work with profit as I had it organ- 
ized. Hence freshmen are now advised to take a general course 
in European history or in physiography as preparation for the 
courses in sociology. This is not saying, of course, that a suit- 
able course in sociology, or rather in the descriptive study of social 
organization, could not be organized for freshmen. Such a 
course might easily be arranged, and in my opinion it would be 
a valuable introduction to the more intensive study of the prob- 
lems of the social life attempted in the following courses. It 
should include, among other things, a careful study of local con- 
ditions and institutions and of neighborhood organization, a 
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descriptive analysis of present American society, based largely 
upon the census, and a study of the relations of social institu- 
tions to physiographic conditions. Such an elementary course in 
social analysis has not been organized at the University of Mis- 
souri, partly on account of lack of sufficient teaching force, but 
chiefly because the curriculum is already crowded and it seems 
wiser to direct the attention of students to the courses in history 
and physiography. 

As the work in sociology has been organized at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, there have been three chief courses open to 
undergraduates. These courses are all arranged on the three-hour- 
a-week plan, and continue each through a year. In a college or 
university where the classes meet five times a week, each of these 
courses would be condensed to a single semester, and they could 
all, then, come in the junior and senior years, which, I think, 
would be advantageous. The three courses referred to are: (1) 
an introduction to the scientific study of social problems; (2) a 
study of the abnormal classes of society—the dependent, defect- 
ive, and delinquent classes—and of the methods of scientific 
philanthropy in dealing with them; (3) a critical study of socio- 
logical theory. 

The first course, as the name implies, is an introduction to all 
of the social sciences as well as to sociology. Its aim is to show 
the student how scientific methods may be applied to the study 
of social problems. The course opens with a survey of the field 
of the social sciences and of their relations to each other, especially 
to sociology, whose character as a synthetic and fundamental 
science of the whole field of social phenomena is emphasized. 
Scientific methods of studying social problems are then consid- 
ered—the method of personal observation, the statistical method, 
the historical method, the comparative method, the evolutionary 
method, and the method of deduction from biology and psy- 
chology. The whole purpose of the course is to illustrate the 
concrete application of these methods to the problems of the 
social life in such a way that the essential factors in social organ- 
ization and evolution will stand clearly forth. Accordingly the 
main part of the course is spent in examining certain typical or 
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fundamental social problems in the light of these scientific 
methods. 

The first problem studied is that of the origin and evolution 
of the family. I may say here that it has long been my convic- 
tion that the study of the family as an institution forms the best 
introduction to scientific sociology, and all my experience thus 
far has tended to confirm this conviction. The study of the evo- 
lution of the family reveals, in a concrete way, to the elementary 
student of society, as nothing else can, all of the essential factors 
at work bringing about social changes and maintaining social 
order. It exhibits in miniature the social process, so that the stu- 
dent can analyze it without getting confused; and it exhibits it 
in its natural genetic setting, not in an artificial way. Moreover, 
the study of the family, and of the phenomena of birth-rate and 
death-rate which are intimately connected with the family life, 
serves to give the student that biologica! point of view which is 
necessary for sanity in the study of social problems. Just as 
there can be no sound individual psychology without the bio- 
logical point of view, so there can be no sound psychological 
theories of the social life without its biological aspect being kept 
constantly in view. Finally, the study ci the family, although 
it shows so clearly the biological factors at work in society, 
exhibits not less clearly the spiritual factors, such as religion, 
government, culture, and moral ideals; and there is, therefore, 
little danger of the student becoming one-sided in his views of 
the social process, such as there may be in the study of economic 
institutions. 

Here I wish to express my conviction that economics, and 


especially theoretical economics, does not afford the best possi- 


ble preparation for either philanthropy or theoretical sociology. 
It fails to give, not only the biological point of view, but that all- 
sided, well-balanced view of the social life-process which both 
the social worker and the student of sociological theory require. 
In other words, the study of economics should not precede, but 
should accompany or follow, such a course as I am describing. 
The first semester’s work in this course embraces, then, the 
study of the evolution of the family as an institution, including 
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of course the modern divorce movement, the study of the birth- 
rate of various countries and of various elements in our popu- 
lation, in connection with their respective death-rates, and finally 
a study of the theory of population. The whole makes up a 
semester's work which, one might say, is predominantly on the 
biological aspect of the social life-process. The second semester’s 
work is on allied problems, of a more or less fundamental charac- 
ter, which grow out of the problems studied the first semester. 
Thus the problems of population naturally lead into the immigra- 
tion problem, and this in turn brings up problems of racial adjust- 
ment, among which the negro problem is of commanding 
importance; finally, all these problems lead to a consideration of 
those connected with the growth of cities and the social con- 
ditions of urban life, with which the year’s work closes, after a 


brief summary of the conclusions reached of value for socio- 


logical theory. 

Throughout the course the point of view maintained is the 
sociological one—that is, the view-point of the organization and 
evolution of society as a whole. All problems are approached 
from this point of view, and made to throw light upon the real 
factors in social growth and organization. Moreover, the prob- 
lems treated afford excellent opportunities for the illustration of 
the statistical, historical and comparative methods of social study, 
in all their complexity. Thus the instruments of independent 
thinking and investigating are placed in the students’ hands, and 
they are encouraged to think for themselves. By the end of the 
year the thinking students are in a position to think clearly about 
the social life-process as a whole; while those who do not think 
have at least, by the scientific study of these problems, been 
better trained for their duties as citizens. Training for citizen- 
ship, I may say, is an aim kept constantly in view throughout 
the course. This is not difficult, because the first requisite in 
training for citizenship is, in my opinion, the securing of the 
scientific attitude toward all social problems. 

Thus far I have said nothing about methods of instruction 
used in this course in the technical sense of that term. The 
methods of instruction used are lectures, required reading, and 
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quizzes. The problems treated in the course are all presented 
by means of lectures, and the series of lectures may accordingly 
be said to be the main feature of the course. I do not wish to 
defend the lecture method—that is not necessary. But I would 
point out that in an unorganized subject, like sociology, if a 
wide field is to be covered in a relatively brief time, the lecture 
method is indispensable. With relatively mature students it is, 
moreover, if supplemented by quizzes, required reading, or the 
writing of papers, liable to but little abuse. In the course I am 
describing wide reading is required of the students. They are 
first of all required to read some simple text presenting a scientific 
analysis of society. This has been deemed necessary because it 
has been found that, though they have studied history, they are 
not used to thinking of society objectively and analytically. 


They are next required to do reading along the line of the prob- 


lems treated in the lectures, special reading being assigned in con- 
nection with each topic. Finally, they are encouraged to read 
certain elementary texts in theoretical sociology, though they 
are not required to do this. On a part of their reading the stu- 
dents are quizzed the same as on the lectures; on the rest they 
are required to take notes and hand them in at the end of the 
semester. There are frequent written quizzes upon the lectures 
and parts of the required reading, oral quizzes being found imprac- 
ticable with large classes. No papers are required to be written 
in this course, as in general the students in such an introductory 
course are not yet prepared to write papers with profit; but 
mature students taking the course are permitted to write papers 
in lieu of doing certain required reading and handing in their 
notes. It would be desirable in such a course, if practicable, to 
require, in addition to the above, personal observatien of local 
social conditions and institutions, but with large classes I have 
not found it practicable to do this. 

The course which I have described is intended, not only as an 
introductory course to the other courses in sociology and philan- 
tropy, but also, where a student can spend only a limited time 
in studying sociology, as a relatively complete elementary course. 
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In other words, where a student can take but one course in 
sociology, he is advised to take this course. 

For a second course in sociology I believe that there should 
be made a thorough study of the abnormal or depressed classes 
in society, together with the scientific methods of dealing with 
them. The first course is rightly confined, I think, to a consider- 
ation of problems which involve directly only the normal ele- 
ments of society; but the abnormal elements—by which I mean 
the dependent, defective, and delinquent classes—play such a 
part in social evolution, and their treatment is such an important 
concern in modern communities, that I believe that the study of 
them and of the methods of scientific philanthropy should fol- 
low next in order. There should be made a careful study of 
their biological and social genesis, of their extent and increase or 
decrease, of the historical development of their treatment, and 
of the present scientific methods of treating each particular class. 
These topics form a year’s work at the University of Missouri 
in two separate, though correlated, courses. In the first semes- 
ter a course called “Modern Philanthropy’ deals with the 
genesis and treatment of the dependent and defective classes; 
in the second semester a course called “Criminal Sociology” 
deals similarly with the delinquent classes. The methods of 
instruction are practically the same as those employed in the first 
course, except that papers are now required of students on topics 
in which they are interested. In all courses in philanthropy it 
is highly desirable, of course, where the college or university is 
situated in a large city, to have the class visit the local charitable 
and correctional institutions. 

After there has been a somewhat thorough study of scientific 
methods of social investigation and of scientific methods of social 
amelioration, as described in the above two courses, the student 
is ready for a course in sociological theory. This is sociology in 
the narrow sense—the theory of the organization and evolution 
of society; and, in my opinion, it should not generally be taken 
before the senior year, and should be preceded by courses in 


psychology as well as by the courses already discussed. If it be 
said that few undergraduates will take such a course upon such 
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conditions, the reply is that it does not matter. The first two 
courses that have been discussed should be taken by all academic 
undergraduates as a preparation for citizenship, if for no other 
reason; but the course in sociological theory is needed only by 
those who, for one reason or another, are specializing in the social 
sciences. 

The course should be both critical and constructive. The 
divergences in present sociological theories should be pointed 
out, but points of agreement among sociologists should at the 
same time be emphasized. Every effort should be made to 
stimulate the student’s own thought. Upon the basis of his already 
acquired knowledge of facts and principles he should be required 
to criticize typical sociological theories, and to formulate his own 
views regarding social organization and evolution. To this end 
original theses should be required of the class throughout the 
course. After a semester’s work of critical study of sociological 
theories, more constructive work in interpreting social phe- 
nomena should be attempted upon the basis of modern psy- 
chology. This work in the psychological interpretation of social 
phenomena, or social psychology, should be made the goal of the 
whole previous work in sociology, and from its standpoint all 
previous positions reached may be reviewed and co-ordinated, so 
that by the end of the course the student will have, if not a 
definite system of sociology, at least the materials out of which 
such a system may be constructed. 

What has been said about the plan of the above courses may, 
perhaps, be summed up by saying that in the study of sociology 
the study of social facts should precede the study of sociological 
theory, the theory being allowed to grow out of the facts; that 
the study of the near should precede that of the remote; and that 
the study of the normal should precede that of the abnormal. 

The three courses outlined are, of course, but the foundation 
for graduate work in sociology and philanthropy. All of the 
problems treated in the introductory course should be covered 
again by graduate courses providing for more intensive study 
of the same problems and for research work along those lines. 
The same is, of course, true of all other demographical prob- 
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lems ; and to facilitate the use of the statistical method in investi- 
gating these problems there should be provided a statistical 
laboratory, equipped with modern apparatus. Upon the basis of 
the course in philanthropy a great number of graduate courses 
in philanthropy and preventive social work may be developed. 
These courses will rapidly take on, however, a semi-professional 
character, and may lead in the direction of establishing a school 
of philanthropy. Where such semi-professional courses are 
given they should always be accompanied by practical social 
work. Finally, as continuing the work in theoretical sociology, 
graduate courses may be developed in the history of sociological 
theory, in sociological methodology, in ethnic psychology, and in 
the social psychology of special phases of the social life, such as 
art, religion, and morality. 

To guard against misinterpretation, I should, perhaps, say 
that there is considerable greater flexibility in the course of study 
in my department than is indicated by what has been said above. 
3ut this has been secured largely through the addition of another 
man to the teaching force. The work for the first year is as I 
have outlined it. The work for the second year may be either the 
courses in philanthropy, or courses in the detailed study of the 
social condition of the rural and urban population of the United 
States. The work for the third year is either the course in theo- 
retical sociology or courses in preventive philanthropy. Then 
follow, of course, for the graduate work the special courses for 
research on special problems, and the courses in ethnic psychology, 
history of sociological theory, and sociological methodology. 

In concluding, permit me to say that I do not believe that in 


our larger universities the work in sociology and philanthropy 
can be properly organized unless it is divided between at least 


two men, one to teach theoretical sociology and the other philan- 
thropy. The subjects are so different that they require men of 
different gifts and different training to teach them successfully ; 
while each is so important that, not one man, but several men, 
might, in a university which is vitally in touch with the life of 


the people, be working in each subject. 


He 
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DISCUSSION 
WILLIAM G. SUMNER, YALE UNIVERSITY 


When I looked over the programme of this meeting I chose to speak in the 
discussion on this question because it is the one that interests me most. I 
hope that in the course of the discussion we shall develop some useful suggestions 
in regard to it. The fact is, it seems to me, that today there is not anything 
which it is more important that all young men should learn than some of the 
fundamental notions of sociology. I use the term now in the broad sense of a 
philosophy of society, the synthesis of the other things that we sometimes 
include under sociology ; and it seems to me that in all the public discussion that 
is going on, and in the matters that nowadays seem to interest people more 


than anything else, what they need is some sound fundamental notions that a 


sociologist might give them. 
For instance, everybody ought to know what a society is. “Society” is a 
word that has a great many different uses. It is very much confused by these 


different uses; and at the same time a society is the fundamental thing with 


which sociology is concerned. 
particular details of social life, and if people could get an idea of what a 
society is, and perhaps still more exactly what it is not, it would correct and 
define a great number of fake suggestions that nowadays perplex the public mind. 

Then, again, it is most important in regard to a society that it shall be 


The social sciences are all of them connected with 


publicly understood what you can do with a society and what you cannot do 
with it. People who know what a society is, and what we can do with a society 
by our best efforts, would know that it is great nonsense to talk about the reorgani- 
zation of society as a thing that people are going to take in hand as a corrective 
measure, to be carried out by certain social enterprises so called. What we 
try to do, and what we want to try to do in class work, is to give the young men 
and young women (where the latter are concerned) a sound idea of some of 
these fundamentals that would stop them from going over into a false line of 
effort and thought. 

Now, it seems to me that in doing this one thing, what we want to do is to 
get down to facts; and we ought to try to stick as close to facts as we can. I 
don’t mean statistical facts, but I mean the realities and the truth of the life 
around us, the life that is going on, the motives of the people, their ideas and 
their fallacies, the false things on which they stick their faith, and so on. And 
the facts all show that there ought to be understood by students of sociology all 
fundamental facts about society, about what it is, what is possible in it, what is 
not possible in it, and so on. In our work at New Haven we have that so 
organized that we try to have the students take courses in ethnography and some 
related subjects that are of a fundamental character, and form a stock of knowl- 
edge that a student of sociology ought to have. If we do not do this, sociology 
becomes a thing up in the air. We have a lot of abstract definitions and abstract 
notions that may, of course, have some philosophicai value or psychological truth, 
but the student starting out from them is in great danger, at any rate, of going 
off into the old-fashioned methods of deduction from these broad notions that he 
starts with, and the whole thing becomes lost in the clouds. That seems to me 
the greatest danger that sociology nowadays has to encounter. If we allow 
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it to become foundationless—I mean in regard to the real fact—make it a matter 
of thought and deduction, we cannot expect that we shall have great effect on 
public opinion; we cannot expect that people will pay very much attention to us 
or care much about what we say. The only way that we can get an influence that 
we want and that we think we deserve is to keep sociology directly and con- 
stantly in touch with common everyday life and with the forms of the social 
order. 

If I were a man forty years old, and was beginning to be a professor in one 
of our American colleges, I should think that the opportunity to take hold of a 
department of sociology, and give it shape and control its tendencies, lay down 
its outlines, and so on, was really the most important thing that a man nowadays 
could undertake, because of the tremendous importance of these social questions 
that are arising. There cannot be any doubt of it, and I, at any rate, am 
perfectly convinced of it, that within the next twenty-five or thirty years the 
questions that are going to shake American society to its foundations are ques- 
tions of sociological character and importance. Some have already been referred 
to; such, for instance, as this race question that has been rising and getting more 
strenuous every year. It has got some truth at the bottom of it, if we can get 
at it, and in the end it will have to be settled from the merit that is in it, and the 
sociologist will have to find the truth that is in this matter. Again, such ques- 
tions as are involved in conflicts about capital, are unlimited in their influence 
on the welfare of the American people. And if I were at the beginning of a 
career, instead of at the end of it, I should think there was nothing that was 
better worth work than to get into the minds of the young men some notions 
that were sound in regard to fundamental matters. Then in regard to this matter 
ef divorce, and the way in which it is acting upon the American people. It is a 
question that ramifies through the whole society, and even the most dithyrambic 
of our orators have never gone beyond the truth of the importance of this matter 
to the American people. 

My opinion in regard to this is that the way to build a science of sociology 
is to build it on the same fundamental methods that have proved so powerful in 
the other sciences. I mean the more or less exact sciences. We cannot pretend 
that we can ever make an exact science of sociology. We ought not to try. We 
haven't got the information, and I don’t know that we ever can get it in the 
accurate, positive shape in which it is ascertained in the exact sciences. We are 
all the time dealing more or less with propositions that under certain circum- 
stances will have to be modified. They are valuable, they are important, but 
more knowledge, more information, may force us to modify them. That will not 
do any harm. There have been sciences that have had a long and useful life, 
although they remained in that form. I don’t think that is a fundamental diffi- 
culty, but it is one that we want to overcome so far as we can. We ought to be 
truly scientific so far as possible. We ought to use positive and well-tested 
methods, and we ought not to trust any others. The methods that we use ought 
to be such as would be regarded as valid at any time and anywhere, on any 


subject. 
Now, if the young men are to be trained in this, you have got to bring them 
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up to it by a study of a positive character that deals with facts and information. 
We have thought that ethnography was at any rate one of the very broadest 
of these subjects. The books on sociology all refer constantly to certain things 
as true with regard to primitive or uncivilized people, and we ought to have a 
stock of knowledge about such matters that is firm and well learned, so that the 
students know what we are talking about. They would know at once if all the 
things as asserted are actually and positively true. Then we have also a course 
in what is called commercial geography, but it branches out a good deal from 
that into matters of commerce, trade, production, and so on, in different parts 
of the world. That is, as we think, a very strong basic course for the students 
who are going to study sociology. It brings them into contact with these matters 
from the economic side, which is more positive, at any rate, and more practical 
than the sociological facts as they stand at the present time. Then the economic 
courses: As has been well said, they have important limitations, but they 
furnish a convenient and practical introduction to our line of study, and we 
expect that study. Then, again, there is the great field of history; that furnishes 
us a vast amount of our material—the material on which we base our deductions 
and generalizations, so that a student who is going to be a sociologist never can 
know too much history. And if history is taught well and according to modern 
ideas and methods, it furnishes a very good introduction to sociological study. 

Sociological study at New Haven at present is in my hands, and I have 
to proceed very largely by lectures, partly for the reason that the essayist has 
mentioned. If the lectures are made pleasant and easy, the young men will sit 
very attentively through the hour, and they will get up and go away without any 
discontent, and all will go on very happily and smoothly and uselessly. But if 
you are going to make lectures amount to anything, you have got to follow them 
up, and you have got to have tests, and you have got to apply the tests thoroughly 
by the old-fashioned recitation method, so that a man who doesn’t pay attention 
and doesn’t acquire the matter will suffer for it in the usual academic way. Then 
they have lessons in the textbook every time that they come, so that they can 
always turn back to the textbook and verify what ideas they think they have 
gained, and the matter can be held down as closely as possible to the usual 
academic methods. I don’t know of any better methods than the classes and 
exercises on which we were brought up in old times. The combination of the 
lecture with something of that kind seems to be necessary, so that the students 
are required to write abstracts every five or six lectures. These abstracts are 
carefully examined, and students get marks for them which tell on the standing 
and the final academic results, in the usual form. 

Now I am about at the end of it. Only one or two more years remain and 
I am most interested now to know what can be done for the sake of the future, 
for those who will come after and take up the work and carry it on. I hope we 


shall get up a discussion here—if necessary, a quarrel—which will develop ideas 
about this matter that will help. Somebody asked me last evening if this was 
going to be a gay discussion, and I said it had possibilities of a very gay 
discussion; and, Mr. Chairman, it is what I hope we shall have in the remainder 


of the session. 
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PROFESSOR FREDERICK MORGAN DAVENPORT, HAMILTON COLLEGE, CLINTON, N. Y. 

There has never been any question of the necessity of sociology as a train- 

ing for citizenship since Spencer wrote his chapter on “Our Need of It” a full 

generation ago, and there never has been any question of the interest which this 

subject is capable of arousing in the mind of the student since it became evident 

that sociology is the deepest of the humanities, reaching to the very marrow of 
the life of man. 

As soon as we shall be able to rid ourselves still more fully of that haunting 
classical fetish that ‘never flitting, still is sitting on the pallid bust of Pallas, just 
above” the entrance door of so many of our colleges even yet, we shall be able 
to begin the study of the science of society earlier than we have hitherto sup- 
posed. We are just beginning to appreciate how keen the youthful mind is for 
scientific truth—how much more easily it is apprehended than unnatural gram- 
mar, for example. I expect to see the day when sociology will be taught in the 
higher grades of the public schools in a simple, straightforward fashion. But 
whether that ever comes or not, in the college we should introduce it, I think, 
as early in the course as possible, not later than the last half of sophomore year 
or the first half of junior year. Biology and psychology should come before 
sociology, but elementary sociology should precede college inquiry into history, 
economics, jurisprudence, and politics. 

There should be preparation at least in the last half of sophomore year, 
which shall give the student a grasp on the general principles of biology and 
psychology which are unquestionably at the foundation of sociological study, in 
order that he may apprehend the simpler relations between the science of life 
and the science of society, and especially between the science of mind and the 
science of society. There is need of preparation in biology, not so much that 
the student may trace any analogy between the individual organism and the 
social organism, but in order that he may grasp those fundamental biological 
truths of heredity and adaptation to environment, of variation, struggle, and 
survival, that he may become familiar with the evolutionary changes which the 
human species is undergoing as the result of adaptation to a changing and 
differentiating social environment. 

There is no need for anyone to plead in our time that psychology is the 
very heart of sociology; that, however much truth there may be in the organic 
analogy, the psychical view of society is everywhere winning its way. A care- 
ful training in the fundamental principles of biology and psychology—then soci- 
ology, before history, economics, jurisprudence, or politics. 

And why before these subjects? Because the study of history, for example, is 
revolutionized if there is clearly in the mind of the student, at the threshold of 
historical inquiry, the great path of social evolution—zigzagging for some popula- 
tions, lost in the morass for others, but, just as surely as progress goes on, fol- 
lowing in the main one steadfast upward way out of horde and tribal life into 
civilization antl progress and democracy. So much is the debt of history to 
sociology felt in our time that there is no history in our day worth anything 
which is not written from the sociological standpoint. Not the doings of kings, 
but the phenomena of social progress. Not the gossip of the court or the spoil 
of the strong, but the advancing growth and organization of the nation. Who 
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can understand economics who has not first camped on its sociological frontier? 
And who jurisprudence who is not familiar with the social sources of the com- 
mon law? Or who politics who is not acquainted with the social evolution of 
government and public opinion? Who is competent to judge of the value of 
proposed practical reform, who can sift a programme of social policy, without 
that balance, that social standard of judgment, which comes from a broad view 
of community failures and community successes in the long ages that are gone? 

But the question may be asked: Is sociological theory clearly enough defined 
so that it may be taught as a discipline fundamental to a particular group of 
studies? I think so. I think we have passed the danger-point. I think there is 
no longer cause to fear that we may split up into warring sects like the theo- 
logians. Our sociological geniuses, though they seem to differ, are in reality only 
laying emphasis upon important phases cf the whole subject. Although no one 
would claim that we have a complete and authoritative body of principles, enough 
is clear, I think, to form a simple and beautiful body of theory. 

I hope we are agreed upon the unit of investigation in sociology, upon the 
fundamental psychical character of the subject, that the description of society 
must be in psychological and not biological terms. I hope we are agreed with 
respect to the evolutionary nature of the social process, and that it is important 
to attempt to correlate the social process with the great cosmic process of evo- 
lution ; that this social process is complicated and modified by the ever-expanding 
reason of man; that more and more the guide of social progress is intellectual 
progress. I hope we are agreed upon the general path of social evolution of a 
population out of horde and tribal darkness into civil organization and liberty 
and democracy. I hope we are agreed that progress costs in suffering, in injustice, 
even in degeneration ; that society is morally responsible for the costs of its own 
progress; that the mind of the many must set itself to control economic greed, 
industrial suffering, and to modify that extreme tension of life which manifests 
itself in suicide, insanity, pauperism, vice, and crime. I think we have a very 
beautiful body of theory. 

We should begin with simple, straightforward sociological theory—not with 
the causes of pauperism and the statistics of population, but with sociology as a 
philosophy of national life and progress. Not that this should be the whole con- 
tent of our teaching, but the early foundation of it. We should teach, not the 
disagreements of sociologists—we can thresh them out elsewhere—but well- 
defined and certain conclusions as they seem to us, and do it as clearly and 
simply and briefly as we can. I think we should not proceed on the principle 
that sociological theory is still in a chaotic condition—that very wide inductions 
are still necessary before there is any talk of principle. I should like to know 
what Ward and Giddings and Small, and all the rest of our domestic and foreign 
sociological saints, have bled and suffered and died for anyway except to make 
the path of sociological investigation easier for each successive generation by 
setting up guide-posts all along the way. 

I believe in a union of theory and history; that each step of ‘the social 
process should be made clear to undergraduates by a wealth of illustration, a 
wide survey—but not too wide, not Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, but a far 
briefer and more definite application of event and fact to principle. A sim- 
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ple and, as far as possible, untechnical setting-forth of the well-defined prin- 
ciples of sociology, together with a sufficient number of significant examples of 
the great facts of social evolution—this should, I think, constitute the primary 
course in the sociological study of the colleges. If only a single course is 
possible, there is just one thing I should add to the content of it; a free parlia- 
ment in practical sociological problems of contemporary life—an absolutely open 
and free discussion between members of the class, and between members of the 
class and the instructor, upon the social aspect of divorce, of pauperism, of 
crime, of cities, of settlement work, of factory legislation, of trades-unions and 
corporations, and other like problems. 

If there can be but one course, I should go no farther. But if it is possible 
to go farther—and it will be increasingly possible in undergraduate instruction 
—then in a higher course we may proceed to a more intensive study of general 
sociology, to the criticism of disagreements and discordant elements; we may 
make use of what we have gained in description, in analysis and classification, 
and proceed to widen the range of inductive research and generalization—espe- 
cially by the use of the quantitative form of the historical method—leaving for a 
later course, or perhaps for graduate study, the delicate inductions of cause and 
law, and the setting-up of the social standards of judgment that shall guide us 
in the midst of the complex economic and political programmes of our time. 

Sociology has a great future in a nation which depends as much as we do 
upon the intelligence and the will of its citizenship. Sociology is a fundamental 
study for citizens, in order that they may substitute for the notion that political 
conduct must be a matter of log-rolling and compromise, that short views are 
best, and that life is too brief for remote considerations, that an untrained common- 
sense is most trustworthy—in order that we may substitute for all these that 
higher notion that political conduct may be made a matter of scientific prevision, 
of public control through public reason and public opinion, and that the facts 
upon which prevision and public opinion may be grounded are to be found by 
inquiry of what has been, what is, what tends to be in social evolution. 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, PH.D., DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS, 


BOSTON 

I venture to speak briefly of instruction in one part of the great field of 
sociology—that of applied social ethics. I use the word “applied,” for the word 
“practical” would seem to mean that the study of theories of social activities may 
not be practical. There is surely no study more practical than the effort by 
true scientific work to put forth theories and general principles for the guidance 
of conduct. 

Dr. Ellwood has well laid stress on the value of the study of the family at 
the beginning of a course. I venture to ask if there should not be instruction, 
by way of preparation for our courses, in such subjects as physiology, psychology, 
and hygiene, that we may know more of the bodily and mental elements with 
which we deal, and the effect of physical environment upon them. 

The visiting of institutions is doubtless helpful, but I would urge for every 
student, if time and circumstances allow, some personal work which will bring 
him or her into intimate touch with at least one family whose condition of living 
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is very different from his own. For instance, a student whose life has been spent 
within a narrow circle of prosperity may, through a social settlement, lead a 
boys’ club or be set to follow the activities of a central labor organization. 
Another, who has had few opportunities and a struggle, may well be placed in some 
agency, as a civic league, in which persons of opportunities and means are work- 
ing for the common good. If possible, the work should be with two agencies, 
under skilled direction, differing in immediate aims. But there is hardly a 
student near a large community who cannot give at least one hour a week to 
friendly acquaintance with one family, or with one boy under probation, or with 
a group of children with a “home library,” or to some other such bit of friendly 
service. It should continue during the academic year, at least. 

The object of all such work is chiefly to give the student new points of 
view, and a larger power of interpretation of conditions and needs. 

Work in applied social ethics should approach as nearly as possible to the 
“case work,” which is doing so much in the study of law and medicine. Case 
work can be brought into the class in the form of detailed study, step by step, 
of particular problems of needy individuals or of neighborhood work. It should 
be done, however, by persons who know well, by personal knowledge if possible, 
the working-out of the particular problems. 

The details of such work may seem trivial to some students, even to advanced 
ones. If so, there is all the more reason why this work should be done. It 
shows the relation in social ethics of little tasks well done to the larger issues. 
That is just as true in the study of social ethics as in medicine. General meas- 
ures looking to prevention of ills, to improved conditions, must rest in large 
part on the knowledge which comes from detailed work in remedy and cure. 


PROFESSOR ROBERT C. CHAPIN, BELOIT COLLEGE 

My point of view is that of the independent college, already so ably repre- 
sented by Professor Davenport. With all that has been said with regard to the 
study of sociology as training for citizenship I am in hearty agreement, and 
shall not try to say it over again in feebler words. 

The chief emphasis of the work of the detached college falls upon general, 
as distinguished from specialized, professional, and technical training. I believe 
that there is much truth in President Hadley’s position that the most important 
training for citizenship that the college course gives comes from the experience 
of the student in adjusting himself to the social environment of the college, 
and finding his place as a good citizen in the sharing of the common burdens 
and responsibilities of student-life. Yet the formal study of social relationships 
in the larger world without may be made a valuable means of cultivating the 


social spirit and the habit of viewing social questions with reference to the 


common rather than the individual interests involved. 

In my own teaching of undergraduates I have found it advantageous to 
begin with the study of social groups near at hand rather than remote, those 
present rather than those of the distant past. The college community itself 
affords a good illustration of many social phenomena, and I have found that 
students are easily interested in subjecting their familiar organizations and 
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activities to analysis. I have also been wont to start them upon an investigation 
of the communities from which they came. Many of them have their homes in 
rural communities, or in villages of manageable size, and they have often made 
very suggestive social studies of these. The college town has been studied in the 
same way, a different aspect of the city’s organization being assigned to each 
member of the class, and the results compared and collated. In these ways the 
habit of observing the sociological significance of common facts is acquired, and 
an interest stimulated in those generalizations which apply, not only to small 
groups, but to the great national aggregates. 

My own experience has been that it is difficult at the outset to interest 
undergraduates in the abstract generalizations of social theory and I should 
defer theoretical sociology until a good deal of the concrete matter of the 
separate social sciences had been presented—perhaps leave it for the most part 
for the work of the graduate school. Even granting that sociology has a body 
of doctrine as well established as that taught in economics, politics, etc., it is 
certainly not so large in amount, nor, in my opinion, so well adapted to younger 
minds as the more concrete data of the specific social sciences. I should there- 
fore advise having the student get as much history and psychology and economics 
as he can before he undertakes the study of pure sociology. On the other hand, 
I should stipulate that these studies be taught from the sociological point of 
view, and not as mere matters of refinement of technical processes of research. 

On one point further I must express dissent, although with diffidence, from 
what has been said. It seems to me that the study of pathological conditions—of 
pauperism and crime—lies outside the limits of the college course. I believe 
that more can be done for students, even in the way of preparing them to deal 
with these problems in after-life, by giving them a good understanding of nor- 
mal social structure and its processes, and by inculcating the broad social point 
of view, than by initiating them into the detail of abnormal phenomena. 


PROFESSOR J. ELBERT CUTLER, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


My experience in the teaching of sociology, mainly in a Massachusetts col- 
lege for women, has impressed upon my mind the desirability of field-work in 
connection with the teaching of the subject. The possibility, the practicability, 
of such work varies with the character, the situation, and the surroundings of each 
institution where the subject is taught. But it is my belief that wherever possible, 
and to the utmost degree to which it is possible, field-work in connection 
with the teaching of sociology is extremely desirable. By field-work I mean, in 
general, expeditions to institutions and to districts and places illustrative of 
points discussed in the classroom, with reports, oral or written (or both), embody- 
ing the students’ impressions and ideas. 

This work I believe to be desirable for at least three reasons: 

1. This requires of the student work that is at once interesting and valuable 
—interesting because of novelty of experience, if for no other reason; valuable 
because of the kind of training that it gives. To observe intelligently, to record 
accurately, and to generalize cautiously and prudently, are requirements in the 
attainment of which all the powers of the mind are brought into use, and they 
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are thus trained and subjected to the discipline that is necessary for complete 
development. It is therefore in accord with the end and purpose of a collegiate 
course. 

2. The present stage of the science of sociology justifies only a minimum 
amount of generalization in the teaching of the subject. The generalizations that 
are used must be regarded as working hypotheses merely. This, I think, the student 
should be given to understand at the outset. If this is done, then the student 
may rightly be encouraged to test these hypotheses, to find raaterial that is illus- 
trative and corroborative, or to find instances that apparently do not support the 
principles that have been advanced. This method of approach, it seems to me, 
is productive of the deepest interest in the subject on the part of the student. 

3. Field-work has a broadening and deepening influence on the student’s sym- 
pathies; it trains for citizenship. Class feeling and social prejudices, at least 
if very pronounced, are believed to be harmful in a democracy. There is no 
more effective way, during the college course, so far as the work of the teacher 
is concerned, of promoting the development of a democratic spirit, a spirit of 
good citizenship and public service, and of dispelling the ominous clouds that 
arise out of narrow-mindedness and ignorance, than by carefully directed socio- 
logical investigation. 

Students of sociology have shown a marked tendency “to go off on a 
tangent,” as I call it—to become to all intents and purposes individuals of one 
idea. They seem to be prone to seize upon a single evil or some particular 
instance of social injustice, or perhaps some special form of social betterment ; 
and soon they are out on a tangent and have lost their bearings, so far as 
sociology as a whole is concerned. This is almost sure to happen frequently, it 
seems to me, if students receive their instruction in sociology somewhat as ii 
they were shut up in a cloister. For the student of sociology it is very desirable 
that his first attempts to solve the problems of modern society be made under 
close supervision and direction. 

To my mind socialism, which most students have a desire to know some- 
thing about, and to which some consideration must be given in one way or 
another, cannot really be understood or altogether satisfactorily studied in the 
classroom alone. Field-work in sociology, intimate acquaintance with the hard 
facts of everyday experience, not merely in one group or class, but in various 
groups, under various conditions, is what enables a student to understand the 
powerful appeal, the force and vitality, of socialism as a doctrine, as propaganda. 
On the other hand, it also enables a student to realize the limitations of socialism 
as a practical programme, the very great difficulties that must be overcome in 
making a practical application of the principles of socialism. 

I would not, however, minimize the importance of a study of the historical 
development of social institutions. That is highly important, indeed indispensable. 
I would merely add that that is likely to leave the student in the dead past, 
bewildered before the living present, unless it be supplemented by a first-hand 
knowledge and analysis of present-day conditions and problems. 

There are only one or two serious objections to field-work in connection with 
the teaching of sociology: 

1. Possible notoriety. Where classes are large, students must carry on field- 
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work in groups. Often the instructor must accompany the students. Students 
doing field-work under such circumstances are very apt to attract the attention 
of newspaper reporters and become a target for their witticisms. I can only say 
that, so far as my experience goes, notoriety can be avoided. For two years, once 
every two weeks, groups of my students were more or less publicly studying 
sociology, for a half-day or more at a time, outside the classroom. Only once in 
the two years did we become the prey of the reporter, and on that occasion it 
was the result of a misunderstanding which caused my plans to miscarry. 

2. The baneful effect on the individuals who are visited and whose character 
and surroundings are studied. Here again my experience leads me to think that 
their feelings need not be disregarded or in any sense outraged. In some 
cases I found it possible to establish perfectly natural relationhips through 
co-operation with settlement workers. I have also found city and state officials 
very courteous and obliging in the matter of permitting students to study their 
methods of administration. 

3. The time required on the part of both student and teacher. This I admit 
to be a serious objection. It is the most serious of all, I think. But through 
co-operation with settlement workers, with public officials, with alumni, it is 
possible to minimize the time required. In any case, the value of a method must 
be judged according to the results that it gives; and I believe the results obtained 
from field-work, in general, to be worth all the time and the effort. 

A friend with whom I was conversing while on the train coming to Provi- 
dence said that he was endeavoring to use the case method in his courses in 
sociology—the case method not merely in the study of what may be termed the 
pathological conditions of society, but in the study also of what may be called 
the ordinary, normal, and typical conditions. That, in a word, is what I have 
in mind and what I advocate. It is desirable at the present time to use the case 
method just as far as possible in the teaching of sociology. 
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PROFESSOR EDWARD A. ROSS 
University of Wisconsin 

A century ago Robert Malthus showed that the spontaneous 
fecundity of man is stich that, with a purely natural mortality, 
population doubles in_twenty- -five years, s, whereas the subsistence 
obtainable from a given area cannot be indefinitely increased. 
He showed furthermore that, since the reproductive instincts are 
in no wise correlated with man’s power to increase the food- 
supply, population tends to increase even when additional num- 
bers can no longer be supported. Under such circumstances the 
equilibration of population with resources is brought about by 
war, misery, plague, famine, and vice, which raise the death-rate 
until it equals the natural birth-rate. Although this cruel mode 
of equilibration has prevailed through human history, a milder 
mode is possible if, by taking thought, men will restrict repro- 
| duction until the births no longer exceed the deaths. This, how- 
ever, presupposes more foresight and self-control than can be 
looked for in the average man, so Malthus saw no prospect of 
the abolition of poverty, cherished little hope for the laboring 
masses, and painted the future of society with a somberness that 
gave economics its nickname of “the dismal science.” 

It is nothing to the discredit of Malthus’s doctrines that he did 
not foresee certain social transformations—democracy, the eman- 
cipation of women, the replacement of custom imitation by 
fashion imitation—which have generalized his “preventive 
check”’ until the birth-rate of entire populations betrays the domi- 
nation of the instincts by the will. Although the population of 
Europe leaped from 187 millions to 400 millions during the nine- 
teenth century, the last thirty years show a steady decline in the 


birth-rate. 
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TABLE I 


BIRTHS PER THOUSAND OF POPULATION 


1876-80 1896-1900 Fall in 20 Years; Fall to 1902-3 
Norway...... ; 31.5 30.4 2.9 
Denmark 32.1 30.2* 1.9 2.8 
Switzerland ha ; 31.3 28.7* 2.6 3.6 
Ireland . 25.8 23.9 2.6 
36.8 34-0 2.8 3-5 
Belgium . kia 31.9 28.8 3.1 2.2 
France 25.4 22.4 3.2 3.8 
Germany 39.2 36.0 3-2 5-3 
Sweden 30.2 26.9 3.8 
Holland. ... 36.4 2.5* 3-9 4.8 
34.7 0.2 4.9 6.1 
England and Wales ... 35-4 29. 3* 6.1 6.8 
* 1891-1900. 


That the tendency is not due to a darkening of the economic 
horizon appears from the similar behavior of the prosperous 
Australasian peoples. : 

TABLE II 
AUSTRALASIAN BrrtH-RATES 


New SouthWales Victoria New Zealand 
1871-75 39.0 35.0 40.0 
1876-80 38.5 31.4 41.3 
1880-85 37-6 30.7 30.5 
1886-90 36.3 32.7 31.2 
1890-95 . 32.9 30.9 27.6 
1896—1900.. 27.0 26 25-7 


Few American states register births, but the proportion of 
children revealed by successive censuses discloses in what direc- 
tion we are moving. 


TABLE III 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS TO 1,000 WOMEN OF CHILD-BEARING AGE 


1850... .. .626 1880. . ..559 
.634 


The fecundity of the foreign-born element, stronger now in 
our population than in 1850, obscures somewhat the tendencies 
prevailing among native Americans. What these are appears 
from the following table: 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF OFFSPRING BORN IN FAMILIES OF COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Middlebury Wesleyan New York 
College University University* 
1805-09 5.6 
1810-19 4.8 
1820-29 4.1 
1830-39 3-9 4-5 40 
1840-49 3-4 3-3 
1860-69 2.8 2.6 4 
2.5 
1370-74.. 2.3 
1875-79 1.8 


* The figures for New York University are for doo decades shes 44, 1845 54, ox 
CLet it not be imagined that the reduction in fecundity has 
been at the expense of the natural increase of population. The 
death-rate has fallen even more than the birth-rate, so that dur- 
ing the nineties the European peoples grew at the old rate of 1 
to 1% per cent. per annum. | Since, however, the influences low- 


ering the birth-rate are by no means the same as those lessening 
mortality, it is likely the former will continue to operate after 
the latter have spent their force. This is why we may look in 
the near future for a retardation in the numerical growth of the 
occidental peoples. 

A phenomenon so widespread and striking is a challenge to 
the tyro and the fanatic, and hence all manner of silly, cheap, or 
partial explanations compete for public credence. Some attribute 
it to physiological sterility induced by alcoholism, city life, and 
high pressure, forgetting that the child crop of sober, rural com- 
munities is often scantier than that of intemperate mining or 
industrial towns, and that the falling-off in the birth-rate seems 
due to smaller size of families rather than to the greater frequency 
of childless couples. New South Wales, with a lower birth-rate 
than England, has less than half the proportion of sterile unions. 
What means it, moreover, that the Australasian population, with 
its surpassing physique and vitality, shows in recent years an 
abrupt decline in fecundity ? 

Some lay the phenomenon to the industrial-emancipation of 
women and the comfortable celibacy of cities, neglecting the sta- 
tistics which show there is no marked weakening of the inclina- 
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tion to marry. The true cause is one that will make clear why, 
for example, the native married women of Massachusetts bear 
only seven-elevenths as many children as women coming from 
Germany, seven-thirteenths as many as those from Ireland, and 
half as many as those from French Canada. Others blame the 
broadening freedum of divorce, unmindful that divorceless Ire- 
land has only four-fifths the birth-rate of easy-divorce Switzer- 
land, that teeming Germany is five times as inclined to break the 
conjugal bond as Canada where the size of the family shrank a 
twentieth during the nineties, and that prolific Japan leads the 
world with nearly twenty times the divorce-rate of stationary 
France. Still others blame the postponement of marriage, point- 
ing out that marriage at 24.5 years as with English brides, at 25.5 
as among those of Massachusetts, or at 26.5 as among college- 
bred women, cuts deeply into the fecund years. But they over- 
look the fact that the last child in the average family arrives 
seven and a half years after marriage, so that even the woman 
who weds at 26.5 years ceases child-bearing with yet many fertile 


years before her. 


In the face of the hobby-riders I maintain that the cause of. 


the shrinkage in fecundity lies in the human_will as influenced 
by certain factors which have their roots deep in the civilization 
of our times. 

One master-trait of contemporary society is democracy. The 
barriers of caste are down, and less and less is a man’s place in 
society fixed by his origin. The more flourishing peoples grade 
men according to something that can be acquired—wealth, effi- 
ciency, knowledge, character. Wide stairways are opened between 
the social levels, and men are exhorted to climb if they can. In 
such case prudence bids each avoid whatever will impede his 
ascent or_imperil his social standing. To the climber children are 
incumbrances, and so the ambitious dread the handicap of an 
early marriage and a large family. When, as so often in these 
days of anti-child-labor laws and protracted schooling, the addi- 
tional child is a drag on the social advancement of the family, 
that child is not likely to be born. 

With the wiping-out of sharp class lines, inherited standards 
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of living lose their grip. Wants and tastes once confined to the 
social élite spread resistlessly downward and infect the masses. 
Tidal waves of imitation carry the craving for luxuries, hitherto 
looked upon as the prerogative of the rich, among millions of peo- 
ple of limited means, and these in their endeavor to gratify their 
newly awakened wants learn to economize in offspring. The 
little stranger trenches on raiment, bric-a-brac, upholstery, travel, 
entertainment. ( Here the decencies, there the comforts, yonder 
the refinements and vanities of life compete with the possible 
child and bar it from existence. 

Another factor is the emancipation of women. Every child 
taxes the father’s purse, but the mother’s body. A reputed inferi- 
ority of women, as in the Orient or in eastern Europe, degrades 
her to a passive instrument of man, subordinates her entirely to 
wifely functions so that her birth-pangs do not count. The great 
movement that has burst the fetters on woman’s mind, and 
opened to her so many professional and industrial careers, raises 
her value and weight in the marriage partnership and causes the 
heavy physiological and personal cost of excessive maternity to 
be more considered by husband as well as by wife. When the 
size of the family is determined from the man’s view-point alone, 
the controlling consideration is pecuniary; and hence Malthus 
drew his pessimistic conclusion that the prosperity of the masses 
tends constantly to defeat itself by stimulating the growth of num- 
bers until poverty again reigns. But when spouses come to the 
woman’s point of view, the pain-and-worry cost of enlarging the 
family remains a bar even when the money cost needs no longer 
be considered. 

Something, too, must be said of the decay of religious beliefs. 
Parents who “trust in Providence” and hold, with Luther, that 
“God makes children and he will provide for them,” are rare 
nowadays. More and more the age chimes in with Matthew 
Arnold when he says: 

A man’s children are not really sent, any more than the pictures upon 
his wall, or the horses in his stable are sent; and to bring people into the 


world, when one cannot afford to keep them and oneself decently and not too 
precariousy ....is ....by no means an accomplishment of the divine 
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will or a fulfilment of Nature’s simplest laws, but is .... contrary to 
reason and the will of God. 

Piety, moreover, promoted parentage by reconciling woman to 
her lot as mother and drudge. The struggle of woman to realize 
an individuality has obliged her to rebel against her Biblical status 
and to spurn the counsel of submission to the curse of Eve; so 
that the progress of unbelief is not without a bearing on the 
decline of the birth-rate. 

Powerful as are the motives arrayed against superfecundity, 
they operate only in so far as they are coupled with foresight and 
self-control. In the modern world parents may not rid them- 
selves of the unwelcome child, so that it is only by being foreseen 
and anticipated that the ever-more-acutely-felt burden of that 
child can limit the size of the family. /Every influence, there- 
fore, that enlightens, or enthrones reason over impulse, helps to 
break the scepter of Ishtar, the cruel goddess that has so unspeak- 
ably tormented mankind./ In this direction work the universal 
instruction, cheap press, free libraries, and voluntary associa- 
tions, that are irradiating the social deeps. Moreover, industrial- 
ism, with its enormous pressure and harsh penalties, is com- 
pelling the ignorant, the careless, and the animal to think; so 
that, in fact, the principal features of the life of today are accom- 
plices in the restriction of fecundity. 

Our age glories most that Science and Technique are able to 
develop resources to meet the demands of a swelling population. 
Ought we not rather to glory in the fact that the civilization 
wrought out within the memory of living men is the first that ever 
really solved on a great scale the problem of painlessly equili- 
brating population to resources? The civilization of the Orient 
failed to lift up woman or bid the lowly aspire, and hence it was 
never able to deliver man from nature’s grim agencies for adjust- 
ing numbers to the food-supply—war, famine, misery, plague, 
and vice. The civilization of the Middle Ages succeeded no bet- 
ter, and the surviving peoples of that type in eastern Europe 
show a prolificacy that scourges them with misery, hunger- 
migration, anc an appalling infant mortality. Latter-day occi- 
dental civilization alone has solved the riddle of the Sphinx, 
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and it has been able to do it because it is democratic, individualis- 
tic, feminist, secular, and enlightened. 
What, now, are the effects of reducing the size of the average 


family ? 

One effect is that diffusion of economic well-being which 
registers itself in a rising plane of comfort, a growth of savings, 
and a wider diffusion of ownership. Striking, indeed, is the con- 
trast in condition between the prudent French peasantry and the 
reckless mining or factory towns of central Europe, or the spawn- 


— 


ing rural communities in Russia and Roumania. Among the 
west European peoples not only is the mean duration of life 
rapidly rising, but an increasing proportion of lives are rounded 
out to the term allotted by the Psalmist. This gain in longevity 
is partly due to the better support and care of the aged, who no 
longer need compete for attention with an overlarge brood of 
wailing infants. Again, a decline in fecundity lessens infant mor- 
tality; for often the sole effect of prolificacy is to fill the cemetery 
with tiny graves. The French Canadians, famed for their 
quivers of twelve, thirteen, or even twenty, do not show the 
census-taker larger families than the other Canadians. Among 
the working classes babies that come close together lack greatly 
in feeding, care, and medical attention, so that the restricted 
family may rear the larger number. When, as in certain teem- 
ing districts of Russia, the mother must go to work in the fields, 
leaving the hungry nursling to suck poultices of chewed bread 
tied to its hands and its feet, a barbarous birth-rate of 52 per 
thousand is shadowed by the death within a year of a third of 
those born. A great city at best is not benign to infancy; yet, 
in 1902, the death-rate in Moscow for children under one year 
was more than three times that of Rome, Paris, or Edinburgh. 
The difference during the first year alone amounted to a full 
fourth of all born. Consider, morover, the significance of the 
fact that Russia, with 49.5 births per thousand, loses 31 per 
cent. the first year; Bavaria, with 36.8 births, loses 24 per cent; 
Norway, with 30 births, loses 9 per cent. These aborted lives 
add nothing to national or racial strength; they are simply sacri- 
fices of the innocent to the Moloch of immoderate maternity. 
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After all, however, the master-consequence of a restricted 
birth-rate, the one result that dwarfs all others, is that with the 
intelligent adaptation of numbers to prospects ceases population- 
pressure, the principal cause of war, mass poverty, wolfish com- 
petition, and class conflict; for, in the words of Huxley, 
so long as unlimited multiplication goes on, no social organization which has 
ever been devised, or is likely to be devised, no fiddle-faddling with the dis- 
tribution of wealth, will deliver society from the tendency to be destroyed by 
the reproduction within itself in its intensest form of that struggle for exist- 
ence, the limitation of which is the object of society. 

Once it seemed as if man’s propensity to multiply foredoomed 
the race to live ever in the presence of vast, immedicable want 
and woe. However smiling the gardens of Daphne, they had 
always to slope down into a huge, malodorous quagmire of 
wretchedness. The-wheel of Ixion, the cup of Tantalus, sym- 
bolized humanity striving ever by labor and ingenuity to relieve 
itself of a painful burden, only to have that burden inexorably 
rolled back upon it by its own fatal fecundity. The unlooked-for 
promptness with which, under the influence of democracy and 
public education, the masses have acquired a sense of responsi- 
bility in the matter of family, bids us look for a time when the 
specter of over-population, with strife, misery, and famine in its 
ghastly train, will be finally laid, and society will for the first 
time become master of its destiny. 

sut there are disquieting effects which must be taken into 


account. 

The sway of the will in a matter hitherto left to blind instinct 
works a veritable revolution and cannot but breed certain harms 
of its own. At first the new foresight is used wantonly and 
destructively. The same individualizing influences that have 
genially tempered the general fecundity prompt some couples to 
a selfish evasion of all duties to the race. Salutary is restriction 
so far as it springs from a wise solicitude for the true welfare of ; 
offspring; but when it springs from personal cravings and ambi- 1 
tions, it may go too far. Noone can tell where it will stop. The 
refusal to be encumbered in the pursuit of vanities might, if it . 
became general, cause population to dwindle in the midst of an i 
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Eden. The fall of the birth-rate in roomy New South Wales 
from 37 to 27 in fourteen years is a portent. Shall we live to 
see the mother of more than three regarded as a public benefactor 
and placed on the pay-roll of the state? (This exaggerated indi- 
vidualism, that avoids marriage or else dodges its natural conse- 
quences, forebodes the extinction of the class, the people, or the 
race that adopts it. The false ideals behind such race-threaten- 
ing frivolity need to be combated in the name of real values. _ 
Nor may we blink the fact that in order to control the size of the 
family some have resorted to means fraught with grave and 
insidious injury to health, 

In the matter of reproduction it is not yet possible to substi- 
tute intelligence for instinct without creating a mental attitude 
responsible for numerous one-child and two-child families, where 
both parents and children miss many of the best lessons of life. 
The children reared in such stunted families, instead of sur- 
passing in stamina and character, fall below the average. The 
type to be standardized is not the family of one to three, but the 
family of four to six. The one-child or two-child ideal grow- 
ingly in favor with the middle class would, jf popularized, hurry 
us to extinction. In such families prodigious pains are taken to 
keep breath in defective or sickly children. { Instead of being 
weeded out in infancy by natural process, the weaklings are kept 
alive by lavish care, and the national vitality is lowered. 

Since it is the rising that first feel the individualizing influ- 
ences, these check their increase while yet the stocks below them 
breed at the old reckless rate. The outcome is a numerical gain 
of mediocres over capables, threatening an eventual dearth of 
ability in the race thus impoverished at the top. This untoward 
phenomenon is, however, but a passing phase., The lower strata 
aré coming or may be brought within reach of the influences that 
moderate multiplication. If we speed up the individualizing 
agencies till the unthinking and brutish have become a mere rem- 
nant, the danger will disappear. Furthermore, the closer legal 
restriction of child labor, by making offspring expensive instead 
of profitable, may check the free propagation of stocks deficient 
in capacity or parental altruism. 
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It needs to be pointed out that the people that practices restric- 
tion sooner than its neighbors must resign itself to seeing its 
more fecund rivals outstrip it in colonizing the waste places. 
Says the New South Wales Commission on the Decline of the 
Birth Rate: 

Public men... . have referred hopefully to the day when Australia 
with her teeming millions will hold a commanding place among the peoples 
of the world. The patriotic ardor inspired by this hopeful anticipation is, 
however, destined to be cooled in the contemplation of the fact that, while 
Russia and Japan, prospective rivals of Australia for supremacy in the 
western Pacific, are already seeking outlets beyond their own borders for the 
energies of their ever-growing people, it will be forty-six and a half years 
before Australia, with her three and three quarter millions of inhabitants, 
and dependent alone on her natural increase (if this even be maintained at 
its present rate) will have doubled her population; and one hundred and 
sixty-eight years before her numbers will have reached the present popula- 


tion of Japan. 


Nevertheless, the equilibrium may be restored by the overprolific 
people adopting the standards of the less prolific. Even if births 
are too few in Australasia, it is noteworthy that Japan is taking 
measures—e. g., the higher education of girls—against her super- 
fecundity, and it is certain the masses of Russia will not much 
longer pullulate in the pit of mediaevalism. 

Again, it is possible that the fair prospect opened to the masses 
of a people that restricts increase may be darkened by the press- 
ing-in of hunger-bitten hordes from the man-stifled neighbor 
lands. More than a million and a quarter Italians, Basques, Ger- 
mans, and Belgians have been drawn into hollow and prosperous 
France by the lure of high wages. Coolies from overstocked 
China reach avidly for the opportunities that Australians, Cana- 
dians, and Americans are wisely holding open for their chil- 
dren. If the low-pressure society slams its doors upon the 
indraught, it may later have to reckon with an armed invasion 
from some quarter where cannon food is cheap. Numbers tell. 
France dreads prolific Germany. Germany trembles before yet 
more prolific Russia. Europe fears the awakening of the team- 
ing yellow race. In South Africa the whites stand aghast at the 
rabbit-like increase of the blacks. Until backward mankind has 
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clambered up, or been lifted up, from the animal plane. the sunny 
spots created by scientific industry coupled with prudent parent- 
age will be menaced by an influx, peaceful or armed, from the 
crowded areas, and the bristling frontiers between peoples and 
races will have to remain. 

l_ It is, moreover, questionable if the slackening of increase in 
the white race is not premature. Much of the globe lies under- 
developed and capable, under the vivifying touch of the cunning 
hand, of maintaining in comfort many additional millions. For 
some time yet overflow currents may well stream out from the 
seats of the white race to occupy and develop the backward lands. 
If these dry up now, the void will assuredly be filled with the 
children of the black, brown, and yellow peoples, and the type 
that has so far achieved the most will contribute less than it might 
to the blood of the ultimate race that is to fill the globe. 

The revolt against senseless ‘parentage is a colossal secular 
phenomenon of varied aspects, and few of its appraisers are com- 
petent to judge more than the one or two aspects that appeal to 
them. No one who envisages all the aspects of this pregnant 
thing, who succeeds in seeing it steadily and seeing it whole, will 
laud or condemn it in unqualified terms. Granted; but the ques- 
tion forces itself: Is the core of the thing good or bad? Is the 
dethronement of Ishtar as mistress of social destiny a blessing 
with incidental harm, or an evil with incidental benefit? So 
pressed, I would answer :\_Restriction is a movement at bottom 
salutary, and the undoubted evils in its train appear to be minor, 
or transient, or self-limiting, or curable.) I shall have against me 
mystics, clerics, a priori moralists, sentimentalists, aesthetes, mili- 
tarists, capitalists, and politicians; but, nevertheless, I take my 
stand with those who hate famine, war, saber-tooth competition, 
class antagonism, the degradation of the masses, the wasting of 
children, the dwarfing of women, and the cheapening of men. 

DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR FRANK A. FETTER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

The famous proposition of Malthus concerning population is always fal- 
lacious and always confusing in social inquiry, and ought therefore to be laid 
away finally in the collection of outgrown illusions. The proposition that popula- 
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tion tends to increase faster than the means of subsistence is ambiguous 


nonsense. The word “tendency” has two meanings, varying according to the 


context. As applied to a force, “tendency” indicates merely the direction in 
which the force is exerted, no matter in what direction the body moves. Thus 
gravitation has a tendency to bring down the rising balloon, and wind has a 
tendency to check the motion of the advancing steamship. In this sense the 
reproductive power of mankind has a tendency to increase the population. But 
this tells nothing of the actual movement of population. That is the resultant 

\ of many forces tending in various directions. In this sense “tendency” cannot 
correctly be applied to population as the number of persons. As applied to a 
thing passively acted upon, the word “tendency” indicates the predominating 
direction of movement. In this sense “tendency” is properly applied to popula- 
tion, but only when in fact the-number is increasing or decreasing. The mis- 
chievous confusion of the Malthusian proposition lies in its mingling of these 
two inconsistent meanings; population with a power of reproduction tending 
to increase the birth-rate is easily shifted in meaning to population as an 
arithmetic resultant pushed inevitably over the precipice of misery and starvation. 
It is time to do away with this old jugglery of words, and look at the 
subject in the clearer light of the doctrine of biologic evolution. Nature has 
provided a “factor of safety” in the reproductive power of mankind. Impulse 
and physical capacity are greater than is needed to maintain or slowly to increase 
the population under favorable economic conditions. This surplus power has 
insured two results for humanity: first, it saved capable families and tribes from 
extinction in the vicissitudes of war, pestilence, and famine; secondly, it gave an 

4) excess of births in the more capable’ strains, and thus secured an indispensable 
Broatty viewed, this factor of safety has been none too 


condition of progress. 
With greater security of life it mow is excessive in 


large for these tasks. 
Mh many individuals, and must to a large extent be sternly repressed, or tempered 
AV) 


by education and by selective breeding of the race. 
on This suggests the main criticism which I should like to make upon the 
leading paper. That paper dismisses too lightly the thought that the birth-rate is 
limited, roughly speaking, im proportion to the ability and cultivation of the 
families. The ignorant, the improvident, the feeble-minded, are contributing 
far more than their quota to the next generation. Professor Ross recognizes 
somewhat this danger, but leaves a far too comforting final impression. We 
ought not to underestimate this danger, or overestimate the likelihood of auto- 
matic remedial forces. To Professor Ross the problem seems but a passing one, 
and “the lower strata are coming or may be brought within reach of the influence 
of moderate multiplication.” He concludes with the soothing assurance that 


“the undoubted evils in the train of restriction appear to be minor, or transient, 


or self-limiting, or curable.” 

This opinion can be indorsed only when the emphasis is placed strongly 
upon the purposeful action of society, and not upon automatic relief, upon “may 
” and upon “curable,” and very little upon “are coming, transient,” . 
In barbaric times the stronger and swifter conquered and 


be brought, sabe, 
and “is limiting.” 
survived ; and the early social institutions of polygamy, patriarchal concubinage, 
war, and the capture of women favored the survival of ability. But today 
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superior intellectual and economic power contributes, not to offspring, but to 
sterilized scholarship, barren selfishness, and social display. It is more true 
today than ever, as the Frenchman said, that all the big families live in little 
houses and all the little families live in big houses. 

In the lower strata of society it is the abler individuals that are reached by 
the appeal to ambition. Democracy hastens their extinction by enabling them to 
rise from the prolific ranks where caste has held them, to those circles where 
success or frivolous enjoyment limits the family burden. The practice of 


limiting families spreads downward in the same way and at the same rate that 


the mountains are being washed into the ocean. Before either process ig St 


effected, the world will end. 

The paper mentions but one recent social change which tends definitely and 
positively to reduce the families of the unskilled classes, namely, child-labor 
legislation. Such laws as these incidentally and unintentionally have operated 
in that way. It is to the extension of such purposeful regulative measures that 
we must look for a remedy and not to the “economic harmonies.” The whole 
structure of civilization is in a sense artificial, and the whole social process of 
limiting the physiologically possible birth-rate, is artificial. Its regulation in the 
future must be by artificial social agencies consciously chosen. Unless effective 
means are found to check the degeneration of the race, the noontide of 
humanity’s greatness is nigh, if not already passed. Our optimism must be 
based, not upon laissez faire, but upon the vigorous application of science, 
humanity, and legislative art to the solution of the problem. Great changes of 
thought are impending, and these will include the elimination of the unfit, the 
establishment of qualifications for marriage, the education of parents, and the 
conscious improvement of the race. Under the touch of the new science of 
eugenics, many of our most perplexing social problems will disappear, making 


possible that better democracy which we are just beginning to seek. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM B,. BAILEY, YALE UNIVERSITY 


Emphasis seems to have been placed on the proper point when great weight 
was given to the growth of the spirit of democracy as affecting the birth-rate. 
When status instead of contract determined the position of the laborer, there 
was little incentive to foresight, Since social advancement was extremely difficult. 
One by one the ties which bound men to the soil or to their occupation were 
cut away, and by the beginning of the nineteenth century labor became mobile. 
By the application of steam power to transportation and manufacture, the ability 
of the laborer to change his residence or occupation was increased. But while 
this growth in freedom brought many rights to the individual, he incurred at the 
same time certain duties. While he had been freed from the payment of dues 
to a superior, he had lost all claim to his bounty. His social salvation lay in 
his own hands. 

With this increase in the responsibility of the individual has come an 
enlargement in the field for ambition. The great prizes in life are open to all, 
but for their attainment great sacrifice is required. Present enjoyment must be 
deferred and every energy strained to gain the final goal. Every handicap must 
reach the next round of the social ladder. The 


be thrown aside in order to 
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more ambitious the individual the greater the sacrifice demanded. To a consid- 
erable proportion of the population of the western world the presence of a large 
number of children in the household is considered one of the greatest barriers 
to social and economic advancement. Therefore, either by deferment of mar- 
riage or by restriction of fecundity, the size of the family must be kept within 
the limits granted by the courtesy of ambition. 

In a new country, where agriculture is profitable and land plentiful, the 
action of this motive is for a time obscured. For the clearing of forests and 
the planting and harvesting of crops, where hired labor is obtained with difficulty, 
a numerous family is an economic utility. When the land under cultivation 
is found insufficient to utilize the laboring force of the growing community, or 
the sons wish to establish households of their own, they can take and clear 
adjoining land and gain a position as good as that of their father. Such a popu- 
lation is usually virile, fecund, and prosperous. As the country becomes 
populated, cities spring up to meet the demands of commerce and manufacture. 
Many who are not fitted for or attracted to agriculture find ample field for 
their ambition in urban life. The presence of this vast New World enabled 
Europe to preserve its customary high birth-rate without accompanying famine 
and pestilence. Millions of the surplus and more energetic population left for 
the new lands. At the same time the development of transportation enabled the 
Old World to obtain its food supplies from the immense stretches of fertile 
land over-sea, while utilizing much of its natural increase in the development 
of manufacture. One result of this system has been to render farming unprofit- 
able in many sections of the Old World, and to increase the migration toward 
the cities, causing in places an actual depopulation of the rural districts. This 
is apparent even in the North Atlantic section of this country. 

Such a complete change in the economic condition of Europe caused the 
world to doubt for the time the existence of the laws of Malthus. But they 
were still on Nature’s statute-book, although there was little cause for their 
enforcement. While we were beginning to wonder why the old repressive 
measures had lost their force, we saw that man was taking the solution of the 
problem into his own hands. It seems unlikely that the more highly civilized 
nations of the western world will ever again allow famine to limit the numbers 
of the population. 

But the members of the different social groups do not reproduce with equal 
rapidity. There seems to be grave danger that too great a proportion of the 
increase of the population shall come from the lower classes. The size of the 
family seems to vary inversely with the social ambition. When the individual 
is keenly alive to the opportunities for advancement, and anxious that the 
position of his children shall be at least equal to, if not better than, his own, the 
number of children will not be so great that it will be impossibie for him to 
equip them properly for their life-work. But where a spirit of hopelessness and 
sullen resignation is widespread, there is but little thought given to the pros- 
pects of the next generation; for the children could not easily be worse off 
than the parents. The need or cupidity of the parents forces the children into the 
mines or factories at the earliest possible age, regardless of the effect upon the 
jatelligence or health of the coming generation. As a consequence of this 
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short-sighted action on the part of the individual, society has been compelled to 
abandon its /Jaissez-faire policy, and pass certain paternalistic measures. The 
result of the sanitary and factory legislation of the past half-century has doubt- 
less tended to reduce the size of family among the lower classes. There will 
continue to be thousands who will breed blindly, regardless of the future of their 
children; but compulsory educatiecn and the opportunities which are offered at 
present for intellectual improvement should make the coming generation realize 
more fully the duties which they owe to themselves and their children. 

The result will doubtless be to reduce the birth-rate still further. It may 
be that, since the burden of rearing a family has been increased by lengthening 
the period of compulsory education and extending the time which must elapse 
before a child may enter the factory, society will feel bound to assist those parents 
who find the burden too heavy. This would probably be the case if the increase 
of the population should be greatly retarded. It would, at any rate, demand that 
whatever children were born should receive proper care that they might reach 
maturity. In that country in Europe where the natural increase is the slowest 
the assistance to parents in the nourishment and care of their children is the 
greatest. Since society insures from want all children who have no means of 
support, it is but natural that it should place certain safeguards about parentage, 
and it is probable that additional legislation will be passed to prevent the mar- 
riage of defectives. 

We have been told by Professor Ross that those countries with the teeming 
millions, where the population is at the limit of the food supply, will be irre- 
sistibly impelled to go forth and possess the uninhabited portions of the earth. 
This is doubtless true, and they are welcome to them. When the European states 
began their policy of colonization, the force of the preventive checks to the 
growth of population was little appreciated. It was felt that some outlet must 
be found for the surplus population, and it was thought that trade followed the 
flag. Already the masses of the people are beginning to groan under the bur- 
den of taxation caused by the expenditure upon these colonies and to question 
their utility. There is no assurance that the country which is the biggest is the 
greatest or the happiest. 

But when we come to consider the possibility that the vast hordes may 
descend upon the civilized nations more happily situated than themselves, and 
wrest from them the favored locations they enjoy, this is a different matter. 
True, food for cannon is cheap. But_cannons are not cheap. And a nation which 
is at the limit of its food supply, with the misery and burdens which this 
implies, is not in a good position to endure the tremendous expenditure which 
a modern campaign demands. In this struggle the nation which enjoys a safe 
margin from want possesses a decided advantage. 

There are certainly dangers connected with a too great restriction of the 
birth-rate, but they are small compared with those of an excessive rate, and he 
who is not confident that an equilibrium will be somehow established, with less 
misery than the earlier dispensation demanded, underestimates the power of 
the genetic force. 
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MRS, ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


I find myself disagreeing with some of the contentions of Professor Ross in 
the paper which we are set to discuss, and I will call the mind of the audience 
back to what I understand is the most important conclusion of that paper in 
the author’s mind. He tells us that he believes that intentional restriction is 
a_movement at bottom salutary, and the undoubted evils in its train appear to 
be minor or transient or self-limiting or curable. 

I feel ‘t my duty to draw the attention of the audience to certain evils, not 
previously mentioned, which are connected with a low birth-rate, and also with a 
high infant mortality, which are curable, we must believe, but which have not as 
yet been attacked with any such force, directness, and effectiveness as are neces- 
sary for even their partial removal. I refer to certain pathological conditions in 
society which themselves affect both the birth-rate and the rate of infant 
mortality. 

Dr. Prince A. Morrow, president of the American Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, has recently published an epoch-making book, entitled 
Social Diseases and Marriage. In that book, for the first time, is registered, 
and registered by one for whom all must feel both reverence and the highest 
sense of gratitude, the beginning of a movement by the medical profession toward 
the curing, or at least the lessening, of one of the greatest of the evils which 
affect the birth-rate and the death-rate of children. [ refer, of course, as the 
title of the book named would denote to the audience, to the ravages of diseases 
in society—diseases due specifically to social. vice. Dr. Morrow’s book sums up 
the evidence from those who should know—the only ones capable of learning— 
that, at least by estimate, one of the great producing Causes .for the low birth- 
rate among persons subject to the life of our large cities and what we call our 
highest civilization, and, again, one of ,the serious causes of infant mortality, 
not among those classes known canonically as the lower classes, but running all 
through the lower to the higher grades of life—one of the great producing causes 


of these evils is the element of disease due to — 
It seems to me that in any serious study of the birth-rate, and of the 
attendant subject inseparable from it, a high infant mortality, you must consider 


this cause as an evil and only as an evil. It is to be considered curable if we 


believe in the possibility of the human race advancing toward a higher stage, 
and it is now for the first time, as I have indicated, seriously entered in the 
list of things preventable—diseases which we are to make war against. 


A recent important movement in Germany, reported in several of our 


American magazines and papers, shows a great inquiry being made by the Ger- 
man government as to the reasons for infant mortality—why one-fifth of the 


babies born in Germany die before the age of five. In the list of subjects to be 


considered—and the list is very long and exhaustive—there is an item “tubercu- 


losis and infant mortality.” That is an indication, and one indication of many, 


of the fact that we are now making war upon tuberculosis, the “great white 


plague,” as an enemy of human life. .We are asking: What has tuberculosis to 
say, in all this pathological testimony, to causes of low birth-rate and high 
infant mortality? There should certainly be put beside the great white plague 


the great black plague as a cause of degeneracy which shows itself, not only in 
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conditions of the adult population, not only in its last and worst state in the 
defective children who fill our asylums for the defective, and, worse yet, in 
those who are not put into asylums, but are left to produce children—not only 
this, but in its effect upon the birth- and death-rates, especially the death-rate 
of children. 

Now, I submit to the members of this association that, before we feel quite 
comfortable in viewing the “salutary elements of restriction,” we should attack 
with far more force, far more bravery, far more concentration of purpose, these 
pathological conditions which are evil and only evil, and evil continually, and which 
the physicians, who are the only scientific observers able to testify on the subject, 
declare to be the cause of from 30 to 50 per cent. of undesired sterility in mar- 
ried women. Also we should heed the fact that all these diseases are not solely, 
perhaps not chiefly, the diseases of the lower classes, certainly not the diseases 
alone of the degenerate classes, although they make for degeneracy. We should 
put beside these facts that other fact that all forms of venereal diseases are 
largely contracted in youth—7o per cent. at least, the physicians tell us, between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-five—often contracted in ignorance of the result, 
contracted largely because of the working-out of a double standard of morals, 
which subjects our boys to temptation and to conditions of life unfavorable for 
the development of character, while protecting our girls, as if the virtue of 
women alone could save the world. When we consider this, we must under- 
stand that there is sterility which shows itself above as well as below, in 
society ; above, not in the sense of being limited to one class, but above in the 
sense of striking all classes. To lessen this evil we must establish not only the 
principle of eugenics, not only the scientific study of problems of marriage and 
birth-rate such as we have heard this afternoon; but this also we must secure, 
namely: the strict, forceful, and effective holding of all society to a single 
standard of morals and that standard the purity and self-control which lead 
to personal health and social well-being. 

MISS EMILY BALCH, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


The selective action of a birth-rate which is decreasing rapidly at the top 
is, of course, a most familiar subject. To that is added, in our country, the 
fact that the selection is not only a selection in favor of lower economic and 
social classes, but also very markedly a selection in favor of the foreign blood. 
Already in the United States the white population of native parentage is only 
just over half for the whole United States, counting equally and including the 
states which receive little emigration as well as the states which receive much. 
Now, within this body the native-born have fewer marriageable women; the 
marriageable women marry later; fewer of them marry at all; many of them are 
childless ; those of them that have children have fewer children—not only have 
fewer children, but have fewer surviving children. The death-rate lessens the 
difference between the number of births, but it does not wipe it out. It still 
remains true that the native woman rears fewer children than the foreign-born. 
The figures of the new Massachusetts census, which are published only in part 
in the preliminary bulletin, are growing to be extremely foreign, and one interest- 
ing point is brought out in regard to the shorter child-bearing period of the native 
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women. This period is for the foreign-born women over eight years, and for the 
native women only five years. Respecting the influence which Mr. Ross has 
given the family factor, limited even when the number of children desired are 
present, one element is that the lower birth-rate may generalize itself, and there 
are reasons to expect this in homogeneous countries, like England where this 
has already taken place to a considerable degree, the rural counties and smaller 
places feeling the effect of this new change very markedly. In Germany it has 
not yet taken place. There the effect is maintained very nearly in the great 
centers ; but there is no reason why it should not spread to the country and the 
poorer classes, because the population is essentially homogeneous. With us 
there is not only all that, the higher birth-rate among the lower social and 
economic classes, the reasons of which I will not discuss because we all have 
it in mind, but there is also a racial and religious stratification running with 
the economic and social. Of course, that is particularly true in a population 
like that of Massachusetts, where the population is so much diversified. Where 
the Germans and Scandinavians make the population the number of them is less. 

But the principle which influences this more is very strong in the direction 
of the lower and higher birth-rate. I have had very interesting talks with some 
of my foreign friends. I asked one of them if they approved of large families. 
“Yes,” he said; “why, our women despise the American women because they 


have such small families.” And because they have that point of view they are 


going to have the large families. 

I remember a brilliant and interesting book which came out, perhaps in 1892, 
in which the author brought forward a very fascinating theory that the city was 
always fed by an updrift of population from the country; that there was always 
a process by which th< country fed the town. The country boys go to the city, 
they work to the top, and in the third generation they are the successful men; 
some went down; those that succeeded came up, and your great men, your 
successful men, the men at the top, are your country men who had succeeded. 
Then they burn themselves out and are constantly replaced; that typically this 
was what happened in our population. While there certainly is not proof of it, 
I do think it points to a certain current of actual change which probably has 
been going on to a greater or less degree in our civilization. I do not believe 
that this steady increase of selective reproduction unfavorable to the upper class 
is a perfectly new factor. What is new is the enormous intensification of it by 
the fact that there is brought into play the voluntary choice in the matter in the 
sense of degree. I do not agree with Professor Ross in believing that is the 
whole explanation. 

I think there must be in everybody’s acquaintance someone to suggest that 
there are a great many childless families involuntarily—a great many families 
of a few children where more children would be most heartily welcome. It is a 
well-known fact that when the habits of any animal are disturbed its fertility 
falls off, so that many animals do not continue to breed in captivity. It seems 
to be a parallel fact that all types of men are not fertile under civilization. 
Possibly men are not naturally, quite apart from any other interference, highly 
fertile under the most highly civilized conditions. What are you going to do about 
it? We have some extremely interesting suggestions in the discussion which 
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has recently been going on in the London Times, Sidney Webb starting it last 
March, which brought the whole question on the carpet again so vigorously. 
Sidney Webb, of course, lays great stress on the economic factor, and believes 
that society should take a share, and that we should quickly come to social endow- 
ment of motherhood. Now it seems to me obvious that, in the shape in which 
Mr. Webb proposes that, it would be really by no means an improvement, as far 
as the selective aspect of the matter goes. If you believe that the decrease of the 
birth-rate has gone so far that it is a serious matter as a total, then, of course, 
if you want simply to have more people, to have any kind of people, depraved 
people quite as well as any other class, measures like this, like feeding school 
children, are a good thing; but if you believe it is important to have not only 
more people, but most particularly to have more of the right kind of people, then 
any measure of encouragement should be most carefully selective in character. 

The first meeting of the sociological society in England, as you are doubtless 
aware, was largely given up to the discussion of eugenics by Francis Galton. He 
discussed the matter in a most conservative and at the same time suggestive 
way. One of the newspaper correspondents, following on this general discussion, 
suggested that anybody who chose, nobody to be compelled, but any persons who 
voluntarily chose might present themselves at an office for examination and get 
a marking and get themselves rated on intelligence, and in proportion to this 
rating get a subsidy for children, each subsidy to be for each child, but the rate 
varying according to their rating. Obviously we are in Utopia when we discuss 
anything like that as an immediate policy. But it is a kind of thing that people 
are certainly going to have to take into account in the future. 

It does seem to me that there is a certain turn of the tide already in the 
upper layer, measuring by social and moral refinement; that there is a good 
deal of force making for a greater desire for marriage, and happiness in mar- 
riage, and for larger families. It seems to me that there is a certain element of 
thinking, a certain tendency, perhaps, to think the profession, the life, of the 
married woman in some degree less intellectual or less tremendous in its possi- 
bilities than that of the unmarried woman at its best. This, it seems to me, 
comes through the fact that the modern woman of the highest type has quite 
definitely turned her force in the other direction; and her new utilization of 
health and love of it, not health as not being sick, but health as being a splendid 
living creature; her new interest in children, not only in the quite simple, 
inevitable way, but the tremendous interest in them that child-study points to, 
and the tremendous sense of their being the future citizens—all that means a 
new value and a readiness to sacrifice anything to it. It seems to me that there 
is a new sense in the community of approbation of and admiration for a happy 
father and mother and a big and happy family. All of this does not mean, by 
necessity, enormous families, of the Plymouth graveyard type, where I once 
noticed a stone which said: “Here lies So-and-so with twenty small children.” 
It is obvious if, say, nine people out of ten married, that is, you had forty-five 
married couples in every hundred of the population, and say five of the forty-five 
had no children, and the others had each raised on an average five children, you 
would have double your population in a generation. And we have left a margin 
for the people who are not fitted for marriage, or who are not capable of marry- 
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ing, or who have had life-histories and do not care to marry; and the people who 
had one or two children could easily be balanced by the people who had six or 
seven children. It does not mean necessarily to have a birth-rate which shall 
keep the margin growing. but should keep 4 margin which is necessary, not only 
to colonize the waste places of the earth, but to supply a certain contingent 
element, which, so far as we can see, until we get very much farther on in 
volition, we are going to need as an element pushing us all forward toward 
progress. 


RT. REV. HENRY C. POTTER, BISHOP OF NEW YORK 


It is a misfortune, to me of pathetic proportions, that I am obliged to add 
these few words to this discussion without the best of all preparations for 
uttering them—I mean the privilege of having heard those who have preceded 
me; and I desire, therefore, first of all to express my keen regret for the 
blunder—the fault of it is no one’s but my own—which has unexpectedly 
deprived me of the privilege of being here a listener. For no graver problem 
could be presented for discussion by a sociological society than that which con- 
cerns our “western civilization.” There was a time when that phrase had hardly 
any other than a playful signification. If there was a civilization that was western 
rather than eastern or southern, it was supposed to be that British civilization 
which has had its triumph and has won, its wonderful victories by other forces 
racial, civic, ethical—than those which are stpposed_te—be peculiar to these 
shores ; and it must be remembered that when, after the Revolutionary War, our 
ancestors undertook to construct, out of the original colonies, a requblic, there 


were estimable and not unfriendly observers in older lands who were not slow 
to prophesy the speedy extinction here of all civilization. It did not happen. 
There were three great strains that mingled in the settlement of the parent 
colonies, and their influence cannot easily be exaggerated. One of these was 
Dutch, another was British, and another was French-Huguenot; and all of these 
stood for certain great ideas which, whatever may be the ultimate development of 
this republic, laid its foundations. And in each of these, in time, there was a 
clear and profound conviction as to the august office, authority, and origin of 
the family. -I do not know that, if the founders of the republic could have seen 
so far forward as the modern doctrine of evolution, they would invariably have 
challenged it; for men of science then, who were very far from being agnostics, 
recognized—some of them, at any rate—the inexorable operation, ordinarily, of 
great natural laws. But behind the natural laws they saw a divine law and a 
divine Mind; and in the Bible they believed that they had an expression of that 
Mind at once authoritative and infallible. Well, they read in that Bible: 
“Children and the fruit of the womb, are an heritage from the Lord: Happy is 
the man who has a quiver full of them” (Psalm 127:3-5). And so a large 
family—fatherhood, and especially motherhood—came to be regarded as part of 
a sacred calling and the great households of children with which American tra- 
dition is familiar were a note of republican glory and virtue. q 
That those earlier ideas and ideals have widely ceased to prevail there can 
be no doubt; and that they had in them theories of obligation, or privilege, that 
were not wholly true there can, I think, be as little doubt. In the begetting and 
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rearing of children, as truly as of inferior creatures, there may be a valid place 
for the precept Multum, non multa; and the first question for the citizen is not 
so much, How many children are born in the republic? as the question, Under 
what conditions are they being born and reared, and what is the promise of 
their maturity to the well-being of the state? 

And this brings me to the peril which, as you will doubtless have heard 
long before these words are read to you, menaces our land today. We are teld, 
on the one hand, that the republic is being inundated with immigrants from all 
parts of the world, who are fertile, but not intelligent; material in their hungers, 
but ignoble in their aspirations; the product of conditions often cruel and 
brutal in other lands; and not likely to be unselfish or spiritually minded here. 
We are told that, multiplying like rabbits, they will soon outnumber the native 
stock, and that no more urgent sociological question can challenge our best 
intelligence than that which confronts us here. 

I partly believe it; but I do not despair either of the republic or of the 
maintenance in it of the higher ideals of the family. It may be that we shall 
strive in vain to re-erect upon its throne that august sovereignty of the family 
which deified fatherhood, and which slaughtered women in the interest of bearing 
sixteen children! I am not prepared, at any rate, to say that some of those 
earlier theories of huge families were anything better than the selfish incarna- 
tion of unconsciously hypocritical ideas (for there is such a thing as “uncon- 
scious hypocrisy”) disguising itself as religious duty. But, the moment that this 
is said, it must also be remembered that what somebody has aptly called “‘shirk- 
ing the penalties of marriage” has begotten among us a group of nameless vices, 
of which prenatal infanticide is only one, and which deserve alike our indignant 
reprobation and our hostility. 

And then, let us remember that, in order to secure worthy American children 
for the republic, we must have worthy parents. If it be true that there are 
swarming to these shores multitudes out of many lands, whose conception of life 
is little more than the merest animalism, we may not forget that these, of what- 
ever race or blood they are, are our brothers and sisters, and that ours must 
be the sacred office of striving to lift them up. You and I believe that this is a 
land, not only of geat ideals, but of the greatest. Let us show that we believe in 
them, by making them to live and burn in the breasts of all who touch these 


shores. 


MR. I. M. RUBINOW, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in his able paper Professor Ross has 
touched upon one of the most important problems of society, and one of the most 
difficult to solve. The speaker is certainly to be congratulated upon the fear- 
lessness with which he has attacked the problem, not hesitating to call a spade 
a spade. 

On the other hand, one cannot help thinking that he may have exaggerated 
the extent of the opposition which his views will create; for, while the numer- 
ous classes he has mentioned in the end of his paper may have a great deal to 
say against his theories, the undisputed fact is that it is these very classes which, 
in this country at least, have made Neomalthusianism more than an abstract 


theory. 
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The facts quoted in the paper are undisputed; the decreasing birth-rate is 
admitted by all statisticians; nevertheless, it seems to me that in trying to 
prove his point Professor Ross has overestimated one cause and minimized all 
others. That the decreasing birth-rate is partly due to the exercise of the 
human will in marital relations cannot be denied, but is this the only explana- 
tion? Can it really be asserted that there is no marked weakening of the 
inclination to marry, if in this country the percentage of unmarried women 
between the ages of twenty-five and forty-four has increased within the short 
period of ten years (1890-1900) from 16 to 18 per cent.? 

Another important fact is waved aside, and to my opinion unjustly, namely 
the effect of the postponement of marriage. That this factor, by reducing the 
limits of the child-bearing period, necessarily reduces the possible maximum of 
births, needs no demonstration. The family of twenty children can no more 
be met with. But it is also a well-known physiological fact that the chances of 
conception are very much smaller with women who remain unmarried until 
thirty, and that among them the proportion of sterile marriages is considerably 
higher. While it may be difficult to calculate the force of these factors exactly, 
there can be do doubt that they exist, and are becoming stronger, so that the 
birth-rate of civilized nations is limited by other factors than that which Pro- 
fessor Ross emphasizes. 

Now, are these other factors sufficient to obtain the results necessary from 
the Malthusian point of view? I meet this with another question: Is it really 
necessary to obtain such results? Professor Ross accepts the Malthusian doctrine 
in its entirety; and that seems to be the weakest point in his argument. It is 
hardly possible to enter here into an extensive examination of that doctrine, 
nor is it necessary, after the interesting analysis given by Professor Fetter; but 
many of the statements made in the paper are somewhat startling. 

I wonder how many students of history will agree with the generalization 
that most of the wars have been caused by overpopulation, or that poverty and 
class antagonism are due to an excessive birth-rate, and that these evils could 
be cured by reducing the birth-rate. Surely there is no dearth of class- 
antagonism in France, where the reduced birth-rate has become a grave national 
problem. The poverty of the Russian peasant can hardly be ascribed to over- 
population, especially in the Malthusian sense of insufficient food-supply, so 
long as Russia continues to export millions of bushels of grain to feed half of 
prosperous Europe. No matter what the advantages of Malthus’ views as an 
abstract theory in mathematics, their invocation is peculiarly out of date after 
a fifty-years’ period of falling prices of cereals, from which the agriculture of 
the world is just beginning to recover. And when one thinks of the barbarous 
condition of agriculture throughout the world, the danger seen by Malthus 
vanishes into the dim future concerning which speculation is as fruitless as it 
would be to worry about the possible exhaustion of the coal supply. 

Thus the advantages of a reduced birth-rate from the economic point of 
view are problematic, to say the least. On the other hand the disadvantages and 
dangers have already assumed a very serious aspect. First there is the danger 
of depopulation. That a falling of the birth-rate below the death-rate is unde- 
sirable, Professor Ross admits; but he meets the difficulty in a rather arbitrary 
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“The family to be standardized,” he says, “is not the family of one to 


way. 
three, but the family of four to six children.” This, however, begs the entire 
For it is not a theory, but a condition, which confronts us. And the 


question. 
condition is that where Neomalthusianism is actually practiced, the family hardly 


ever reaches four, and never six, children; that two children, or even one child, 
if not absolute sterility, becomes the ideal; and that the number of children in 
the Neomalthusian family can be measured only by the frequency of breaks in 
the family system. This is the condition that France has to deal with; and 
this is the condition that we in this country have to deal with—only in this 
country the enormous immigration and the admixture of races of more normal 
habits obscure the actual gravity of the situation. 

No less lightly does Professor Ross meet the great danger of deterioration 
of the type. “Let the lower nations and the lower races also become adherents 
of Neomalthusianism,” he says. How probable the conversion of the African 
or the Asiatic to this scientific practice may be, is a question not to be answered 
at once; but if the gradual introduction of these methods has so rapidly reacted 
upon the growth of population, what will be the results if the methods are to 
become universal ? 

Finally, a great, and perhaps the greatest, objection remains that which 
the physiologist and the physician would indicate. It is to be regretted that some 
prominent representative of the medical profession is not here to discuss this 
problem in the light of medical experience. 3ut even the every-day family 
physician knows the evils of Neomalthusianism. They are not accidental, but 
inherent in the practice. No preventive device is secure and harmless to the 
man or the woman, or to both; and it may be said, as a general rule, that the 
poorer the family, the more injurious are the methods used. Thus Neomalthu- 
sian artifices are already filling the reception rooms of our gynecologists, of our 
alienists, and even the wards of hospitals for the insane. The layman will find 
a good picture of this aspect of the problem in Zola’s great nevel Fécondité ; 
for, while the portrayal there is somewhat concentrated, it contains not a single 
incident that every family physician has not met in his practice. 

The desire to prevent conception has become dominant among women of 
the great middle class of this country, and in my own medical experience, which 
lasted only four years, I met hardly a single middle-class family in which this 
was not general, often before the first child was born, and invariably practiced 
after the coming of the first-born. Moreover, the growing desire to escape the 
natural consequences of normal marital life has created a new mental disease, 
the fear of conception, which makes a mental wreck of many a normal and 
healthy woman. Last but not least, since our form of marriage has not even 
begun to adjust itself to this almost universal fear of parenthood, unsatisfactory 
marriage relations at home lead by a narrow but hardly straight path to prosti- 
tution, and it is no secret to the specialist in venereal diseases that the social 
evil in this country is supported by married men no less than by the unmarried. 
All these are conditions to which the sociologist has no right to close his eyes, 
if he advocates the so-called self-control which reduces the birth-rate. 

The sociologist must meet the situation squarely. The practice of limiting 
the number of children is bound to spread, for in modern society the causes of 
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this tendency are incurable. Children are an impediment, not only to the climber, 4 
to whom the first child is often a greater hindrance than the fourth, but to ; 
every man aiming for a higher standard of living. The disadvantage of parent- 
age is still greater for woman, to whom it means danger to life, bodily injury, 
and a long life of toil and worry; and the problem is especially acute now for 
the middle-class woman, because in earlier days the hired service of other 
women helped her to shift most of the burden of motherhood upon other 
shculders. For all these causes modern society knows no relief. 

But in discussing as large a problem as this, one need not limit himself to 
the immediate future. Present tendencies are undoubtedly all toward a further 
reduction of the birth-rate, no matter what the harm to economic society, no 
matter what the harm to the race, no matter even what the dangers to the 
physical well-being of the individwal. The remedies usually proposed are too 
weak to deserve serious discussion, except as an indication of the gravity of the 
dangers. 

The constant danger of an excessively large family, to be avoided at the 
expense of one’s health, on the one hand, and on the other a constantly growing 
number of sterile women—that is the situation today. And to appreciate the 
tragedy of woman’s situation, it is necessary to bear in mind the important 
physiological fact that the sexual instinct is not only very much weaker in most 
women, but is altogether absent in a growing proportion of them. Thus woman 
is forced to resort to disgusting and harmful practices, not because she wants 
to enjoy sexual life without meeting the ‘responsibilities of motherhood, but 
because her husband wants to enjoy sexual life, and she is forced to meet her 
contractual obligations, under the threat of losing her right to support. Surely 
our civilization cannot be called very feministic, if the husband still preserves the 
right to enforce the constant danger of child-bearing, harmful practices, and 
neurasthenia upon an unwilling wife who is often devoid of all sexual instinct. 

The motherly instinct, however, is almost universal. But this instinct does 
not demand a very large number of children; and economic conditions, arbitrary 
regulations, and conventional morality force a great many women into a celi- 


bate or childless existence. 

If a purely theoretical solution to this grave problem were desired one might 
say that, if sexual life were not enforced upon the unwilling woman, as it was 
in the days of savagery with a club, and in our days of western civilization by 
means of the marriage contract, there would be no need of the fear of over- 
population ; and were the maternal instinct of all women satisfied with a limited 
number of children, there would be no danger of depopulation. These sugges- 
tions may sound shocking, but they are not new. For the right of motherhood 
per se has already been advocated by German feminists, and the onerous obliga- 
tions of enforced wifehood are silently objected to by thousands of women. 

This solution is, of course, worthless under modern social conditions, based 
upon the economic and sexual dependence of woman upon man. The modern 
family, under the disguise of a sanctified ideal of martial fidelity, as flippant 
Bernard Shaw has effectively expressed it, permits a husband to commit rape 
upon his wife. The scientific sociologist, however, need not be told that modern q 
society and the modern family do not possess the virtue of absolute finality. j 
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PROFESSOR C. W. A. VEDITZ, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Two points have been merely touched upon which occur to me as having a 
fundamental bearing upon the subjects discussed in Professor Ross’s paper. 
The first of them is so plain as to require nothing more than statement. 

When in any family the number of children is so great as to exceed the 
number which could be properly fed, properly clothed, and properly cared for, 
this excess of numbers is apt to mean, not merely the extinction of the surplus 
children, but the underfeeding and undertraining of all of them. If, for instance, 
the income of a given family is just sufficient to rear decently three children, 
and five are put into the world, the probable consequence is not the total neglect 
of the two extra children, but insufficient care for all five. Too large families, 
therefore, mean, to say the least, an economic waste greater than that involved 
in the ultimate extinction of the excessive members. Professor Ross, however, 
appears to suggest that the presence of a large number of children in a poor 
family entails a selective process which weeds out the physically and mentally 
unfit and results in the survival of the fittest.: I do not think that this is the 
case either in the large families or in the small families, or that it is mainly in 
the richer families with few children that the weaker offspring are given the 
special care that insures their survival. For whether the family is large or 
small, whether it contains three children or ten, whether the parents are rich or 
poor, it is as likely in the one case as in the other that the physicaliy and intel- 
lectually weak are not weeded out in infancy, but kept alive by dint of lavish 
care, which in the case of a family of ten children with poor parents necessarily 
involves a corresponding neglect of the naturally stronger and brighter children. 

The second point of equally fundamental importance is the manifest conflict 
of interests between the individual family and the community at large. The 
community wants soldiers, it wants laborers, it wants numerical strength. In 
France systematic endeavors have long been made by both private and public 
organizations to prevent depopulation. But it has frequently been noted there 
that the very leaders of the movement for raising the birth-rate are among 
those who in their private lives pursue that policy of “intelligent egoism’’ which 
limits the family to one or two children. They want the population to be 
increased, but they prefer that their own families remain small and that their 
fellow-citizens “save the nation from extinction.” This conflict of interests has 
been strikingly brought out in recent French literature by a score of novelists and 
playwrights, of whom the foremost is probably Henri Brieux, the author of 
Maternité. If it be in the interest of society to have a relatively higher birth- 
rate, I fail to note any fallacy in the argument that if society is to reap the 
advantages from large families, then society should at least bear a large part 
of the burden involved by large families. 


PROFESSOR WALTER F. WILLCOX, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Professor Ross’s paper suggests the possibility of agreement among sociolo- 
gists upon certain fundamental points involved in the problem of population. 
There is no time now to elaborate or discuss these points, which, it will be seen, 
lead us up to the question which the British Sociological Society has been con- 
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sidering the last two years, and which Francis Galton has done so much to bring 
within the range of serious discussion. These points, as I see them, are briefly 
as follows: 

1. The increase of population among peoples of European stock during the 
last two centuries has been enormous and unprecedented. 

2. This increase has not been due to any increase in the birth-rate, but 
rather to a decrease in the death-rate. 

3. The decrease in the death-rate has been due to two main causes: first, an 
increased production of food, not only in Europe, but especially in other lands 
made tributary to European peoples; and, secondly, an increase in human control 
over diseases and causes of death not connected with the food supply. 

4. While the second great cause of a decreased death-rate may continue to 
operate with undiminished vigor, the first seems likely to become less potent. 

5. During the last half-century the birth-rate among peoples of European 
stock has tended to decrease, this tendency beginning to operate at different 
dates in different countries and in different classes of society, but being now 
well-nigh universal among the carriers of western civilization. 

6. The primary cause of this decrease is that within the last half-century the 
western peoples have acquired for the first time the power to control the birth- 
rate and have exercised that power in accordance with their individual judgment. 

7. In the decrease of the death-rate the interests of the individual striving 
to prolong both his own life and the lives of those dear to him, and the interests 
of society striving to reduce the sum-total of death in the community, have 
co-operated effectively toward a common end. 

8. In the decrease of the birth-rate, on the other hand, there always may 
be, and doubtless often is, a conflict between the apparent or real interests of 
the individual or family and the real interests of society, the former often indi- 
cating a balance of individual or family advantage in favor of a small family, 
the latter always indicating that it is for the welfare of man, as of any other 
form of life, to continue the species, so far as possible and as a rule through the 
agency of its best individuals. 

9. This conflict of interests makes it possible, if not probable, that the 
decrease of the birth-rate resulting from considerations solely or mainly of indi- 
vidual or family welfare may be more rapid, either in the entire community or in 
parts of it, than the welfare of the society as a whole or of humanity justifies. 

10. Under present conditions it seems probable that a nation may increase 
mainly from its weaker lines of descent, or at least may not gain as it might 
and should from its best lines. This change may extend even to races, and the 
white race lose the numerical predominance it has so recently acquired. 

11. This possibility or probability raises a question of great sociological 
importance, whether a readjustment both ethical and economic is not needed and 
imminent, whereby the present and future birth-rate of the entire community or 
of the classes of pre-eminent social worth may be controlled less exclusively by 
the interests of the individual or the family, and more by the general interests 
of society, or whereby society may gradually modify the interests of the former 
class into closer agreement with its own. 
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POINTS OF AGREEMENT AMONG SOCIOLOGISTS 


PROFESSOR ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


When the secretary asked me to read a paper at this meeting, 
my answer was that I would start an informal discussion, but 
that the one thing needful to make such conventions as this a 
success was the banishment of “papers” altogether. Then, like 
thousands before me, I followed the line of least resistance, and 
before I had stopped jotting down the points which I should 
like to expand, I had scheduled twenty propositions, with some- 
what extended comments. They amount to a rather cogent piece 
of evidence that my creed was better than my practice. 

If I had anticipated what occurred last evening, I should have 
added another ingredient to my prescription for a successful 
meeting—viz., the abolition of presidents who put into their 
inaugural addresses all that can be said by the subsequent speak- 
ers. Professor Ward last evening covered the ground so com- 
pletely that what I have to offer is already out of date. The 
only criticism I could pass on his address, if I wanted to pick a 
quarrel with him, is the exact opposite of the most obvious fault 
with the remarks I shall make. I thought he claimed a little too 
much for sociology up to date, while I shall claim much less than 
the facts bear out. I shall not attempt to sum up all the points 
on which sociologists agree. I shall not venture at all into state- 
ments of social principles. The twenty propositions which 
I shall recite, with such comments as time permits, might indeed 
be compressed into the apparently trite observation that the 
sociologists are fairly well agreed about their point of view. 
Anyone who has looked below the surface of the history of science 
knows that when a group of scientists have gone so far they 
have potentially solved their major problems. Whatéver else 
sociology is, we all see that it is important first of all simply as 
a point of view. We have taken possession of our standing- 
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ground, and we shall now proceed at our leisure to move the 
world. 

1. My first proposition is that for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion we may confine ourselves to consideration of scope and 
method. 

Nobody is more thoroughly aware than I that for the spirit’s 
daily food mighty little sunshine can be abstracted directly from 
the methodological cucumber. Methodology is merely the alge- 
bra of knowledge. On the other hand, knowledge cannot grow 
from scrap perceptions to coherent generalizations without valid 
mental method. As knowledge advances from the accretions of 
casual experience to the accumulations of planned research, 
incessant criticism of method is indispensable. When we are at 
the stage of deliberate investigation, the methodologist must run 
the lines of preliminary survey, and he must account for the 
inaccuracies and the discrepancies in first results. Progress in 
science depends on development of method not less than on multi- 
plication of data. No one whose judgment has weight can 
lightly esteem any evident tendency among investigators toward 
consensus about delimitation of problems and competence of 
methods. The methodologist is not the sociologist par excellence, 
but the sociologists are far enough advanced to have recognized 
the necessity of constant vigilance in criticizing their own 
methodology. 

2. In the second place, “agreement,” in this discussion, is a 
relative term. 

Fortunateiy we are not so contentedly agreed about anything 
that there is likely to be an arrest of progress among us in the 
near future from lack of sparks to keep our motors moving. 
What I refer to as “agreement” in a given case might perhaps 
be more accurately phrased as “inclination to emphasize,” as 
contrasted with utter absence of settled usage one or two decades 
ago. If any of us, for example, employ biological metaphors 
for sociological relations, we all understand that they are meta- 
phors, even if we have no precise common denominator for 
expressing the facts literally. Again, if we differ widely in our 
terminology, it is increasingly evident that these variations stand 
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for convergent efforts to formulate one and the same thing. 
The margin of difference between us represents in part our 
search for slightly different types of relations when we appear to 
be after the same things; in part our failure quite to make out 
the exact relations that we are running down; and in part mere 
conflicts of judgment about the systems of notation to be used 
in recording what has been ascertained. 

3. We agree to discriminate between the axis of sociology 
and the center of interest chosen by any individual sociologist. 

A dozen years ago the dispassionate observer would have had 
the general appearance of things rather uniformly on his side if 
he had said that each sociologist thinks the head of the table is 
where he sits, and that unadulterated sociological food is served 
only from his porringer. At peril of further snarling this tangle 
of tropes, I may say that the sociologists are today employed in 
many divisions of labor, but we are rapidly outgrowing the foible 
of considering our division eit1er the sole measure of sociological 
value or the Greenwich meridian for all the rest. Our concep- 
tion of the scope of sociological problems excludes the pre- 
sumption that a single investigator, or a single group or type of 
investigators, can control all the conditions that enter into the 
problems. Our work will be abortive unless in spirit and in 
effect it is co-operative. Each of us is not only better able than 
a few years ago to see that his own contribution to the final 
result can be but a fragment at best, but each of us feels an 
intelligent respect for the importance of his neighbor’s work. 
Sociology is no longer to our minds merely, or even principally, 
the particular phase of theory or practice which chiefly engages 
our individual attention. It is the correlated system of positive 
inquiry into human relations in which every variation of approach 
to real knowledge of social experience will ultimately find its 
place. 

4. We agree to differentiate sociology from antecedent 
psychology or cosmology or metaphysics. 

For purely conceptual purposes sociology is one thing— 
viz., the inclusive and co-ordinated system of knowledge referred 
to in the last sentence of 3; for practical working purposes it is 
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an assemblage of very different things. In the former aspect 
sociology is a much-to-be-desired organon of all the discoveries 
and all the indications about social relations which are pre- 
sumably within the reach of all the actual and hereafter-to-be- 
differentiated sciences that relate to society. It is “the far-off 
divine event’’ at the terminus of the human pursuit of self- 
knowledge. With this primarily schematic organization of 
knowledge, into which the positive social sciences are slowly 
putting a content, the more general questions of methodology 
must be concerned. We need not here discuss any of them in 
detail. 

Sociology as an actual investigation of concrete relations 
in society, on the other hand, is some sort of dealing with the 
phenomena of cause and effect in associations of two or more 
human persons. Now all the phenomena of association between 
persons are conditioned both by the qualities of the individuals 
associating, and by the underlying mundane and cosmic order 
which sets the stage for the human drama. It is almost axio- 
matic, therefore, that reflection upon the most familiar forms of 
societary relationships may at any moment press men of philo- 
sophic bent back toward antecedent problems of psychology, or 
cosmology, or metaphysics. It has not seldom happened that 
men have proposed sociological problems, or have started from 
some sociological preconception, but have ended by doing the 
bulk of their work upon problems which were not directly 
sociological in the second or narrower sense. They were pre- 
or sub- or super- or supra- or circum-sociological. Yet they 
have not unlikely urged their claim to be rated as pre-eminently 
sociological. In the former of the two senses they may have 
been. At a given moment a contribution to psychology, or to 
physical science, or to metaphysics may do more toward con- 
structing the ultimate system of knowledge about society than 
any contemporary contribution by investigators of strictly social 
relations. The person who makes the former contribution, how- 
ever, is no more a sociologist in the second sense than the stone- 
mason who lays the foundation of a house is the wood-worker 
who helps to finish it. We are getting away from the supposed 
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necessity of appropriating to our particular occupation every title 
that carries credit. We realize that questions of rank and dignity 
are not at issue. We are distinguishing between types of work 
upon types or phases or sections of problems, and we are more 
willing to call them by their apprcepriate names. The more socio- 
logical we are in spirit, the more scrupulous we are to be sure, 
and to make others sure, that in practice we are aware when our 
operations are primarily within one division of research or 
another. We are thus becoming more amenable to the specific 
logical and methodological descipline requisite for the validity 
of our processes in our actual scope of investigation. This means 
much in the way of graduation out of amateurishness, not to 
say quackery, and advance toward responsible scientific pro- 
cedure. 

5. We agree that the primary task of sociology ts to discover 
and to formulate the laws of those processes in human associa- 
tion which differ, either in degree or in kind, from processes 
that occur in antecedent orders in the scale of evolution. 

So long as the Aristotelian static interpretation of the uni- 
verse was the major premise in human thinking, we did not 
question that we were on the track of reality when, in trying to 
classify knowledge, we added another to the always futile attempts 
to mark off the boundaries of the sciences geometrically, like the 
squares of a chess-board. The majority of the small fraction of 
the human race who think at all are still fondly sure that one 
segment of the sphere of knowledge is the preordained preserve 
of geology, another of biology, another of history, and so on. 
The few people who are beginning to make out the meaning of 
the perception that all reality is the interplay of all the forces 
which multiply causes and effects in the universe, are rapidly 
discovering the foolishness of the time-honored attempts at 
schematic classifications of the sciences. We see that those 
attempts were like children’s building of alphabet blocks into 
houses. The blocks are not real building materials, and the 
houses are not real houses. Except in so far as we are referring 
to mere collections of material, data, evidence, demarkation of 
sciences is not a problem of areas of substances, but of relations 
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of forces. The problems of every science are problems of the 
action of all the forces that are organized into the phenomena 
which present the problems. A given problem encountered by 
the chemist, for example, may prove to be equally a problem for 
the physicist, and the geologist, and the astronomer. That is, 
it is a question of what forces are at work, in what proportions 
each is employed, and in what manner they join in resultant 
action. So of the psychical sciences. 

Accordingly, we have a perfectly intelligible index of the 
distinction between sociological and ante-sociological problems, 
not in a monopoly of a certain superficial area of material, but 
in reserve of distinctive types of problems. The questions for 
investigation which we group for convenience under such titles, 
for example, as physics, and chemistry, and physiology, and 
psychology, are not separated from the unanswered questions of 
sociology by the fact that the forces and the reactions considered 
by the former are absent from the situations studied by the latter. 
The difference is that each of the ante-sociological sciences 
attempts to generalize the actions of particular types of forces, 
each in its turn making whatever allowance is necessary for 
the conditioning action of the other types of forces. In the same 
way sociology, using the term now in the second of the two 
senses explained in 4, attempts to generalize the action of forces 
peculiar to human association, all the while carefully calculating 
the allowance which has to be made for the specific action of 
forces which it is the task of ante-sociological sciences to investi- 
gate. 

For example, the problems of heredity belong primarily to 
biology, not to sociology. Before the biologist learns all about 
heredity, however, he will have checked up all the types of phe- 
nomena in the life-history of the different orders, from the 
humblest infusoria to Europe’s proudest royal families. The 
biologist does not thereby become a sociologist, because his 
search is not for social phenomena as such, but for phenomena 
of heredity, in whatever orders of life they appear. On the 
other hand, the sociologist may be studying, for instance, the 
tendencies in the birth-rate of a selected civilized nation. A 
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primary problem is the extent to which the phenomena are 
physiological on the one hand, and psychical or moral on the 
other. The hereditary factors involved are elements in the 
sociological calculation just so far as they affect the birth-rate. 
Possibly it becomes necessary for the sociologist to undertake 
a study of the physical relation of the ancestors of the given 
population to the fecundity of the present generation. That 
would, of course, be a special problem in heredity. If scientific 
investigation went on according to a strictly logical plan, the 
sociologist would start upon such a problem only under con- 
ditions like those which would send the artillery corps of an 
viz., when the 


army scurrying over the country after forage 
commissary department had failed to do its part. When the soci- 
ologist studies the relation of sexual abnormality in ancestors to 
the fertility of offspring, it is not because the problems of 
heredity fall within his proper scope, nor because he is interested 
in problems of heredity as such. It is because he is interested in 
heredity in so far as it conditions social relations, or at most in 
variations which are peculiar to human societies. 

We may add an illustration showing the same distinction 
between problems of psychology and sociology. I will not try 
to tell just where psychological problems end and where socio- 
logical problems begin, because the chances are that I should 
fail. In the rough, however, psychology attempts to generalize 
the phenomena of consciousness—i. e., stimulation, attention, the 
formation of images, valuation, volition, etc. The primary prob- 
lems of psychology refer to the relations of stimuli and modes 
of consciousness to each other, abstracted from all further sig- 
nificance of the external stimuli which may start the conscious- 
ness process, or of the subsequent effects of consciousness pro- 
cesses. Returning to the problem of the birth-rate, for example, 
the sociologist encounters phenomena of consciousness in the facts 
of human propagation, and perhaps he demonstrates that in a 
given case tnese are relatively more decisive of the birth-rate 
than hereditary factors. His concern with these consciousness 
factors, however, is not as variations of the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, but as factors of social influence. He may have to 
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analyze them beyond the point at which the psychologists have 
left them, or he may not. In the former case it is another 
analogy with the foraging expedition. It is merely incidental to 
the proper pursuit of the sociological interest—viz., the specific 
reactions in consciousness which are due to the presence and 
activity of our fellows. When he is clearly in his own specialty, 
instead of making requisitions upon researches that bear the 
psychologists’ brand, the sociologist is after exact knowledge of 
combinations of which activities of consciousness are factors, 
but he deals with them distinctively in the forms in which they 
appear in the composite units, human persons. He inquires into 
the activities of persons in the direction of reciprocai influence 
upon each other, rather than in the direction of analysis of the 
subjective process through which those objective combinations 
are mediated. For instance, he asks how individuals influence 
and are influenced by customs, traditions, social standards, 
authorities, conventions, rivalries, alliances, etc. As a sociologist, 
he takes for granted the cycles of activity in consciousness 
through which these influences are exerted. 

6. If § does not seem to correspond with the activities of some 
sociologists, it is because we do not find the laws of antecedent 
phenomena worked out minutely enough to be taken over bodily 
into sociology from other sciences, and we plunge into prelimi- 
nary work, instecd of dealing with sociology proper. 

This proposition is merely a restatement of the situation illus- 
trated in 5 by excursions of sociologists into biology and psy- 
chology. Relatively little has been done from the sociological 
point of view upon the specifically societary action of forces which 
emerge much lower down in the evolutionary order. The hiatus 
in part accounts for the amount of work labeled sociology which 
has been attempted by sociologists merely because they see that 
it is essential to sociological investigation, but that it has been 
overlooked by the people whose proper work includes the class 
of problems to which it belongs. 

7. We may acknowledge disagreement upon a fundamental 
conception and corresponding methods; viz., starting with some 
variation of the formula, “Sociology is the science of society,” 
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we differ on the question whether society has been produced 
chiefly by the same forces that have produced the flora and fauna 
of the earth, or chiefly by forces by virtue of which society is 
something essentially different from flora and fauna. 

‘science of society,” on 


‘ 


Accordingly we tend to make our 
the one hand, a more generalized botany and zoology, or, on the 
other hand, a mere generalized psychology. We might express 
the one extreme by pressing into use a word in its technical 
economic sense, and saying that society is wholly a product of 
“land.” We might represent the other extreme by asserting 
that society is wholly the product of mind. As I shall show more 
fully in a moment, this divergence is not properly a schism in 
our sociology, but rather a reflection of our inherited prejudices 
in cosmic philosophy and in methodology. 

8. We are agreed that it is hypercritical to raise questions 
of metaphysical dualism or monism in connection with the differ- 
ence 1m 7. 

The prejudices which we inherit or imitate may once have 
had actually dualistic or monistic connotations in a sense which 
sociologists today feel themselves at perfect liberty to waive. 
Our concern is with forces which our present state of knowl- 
edge most conveniently groups as “physical” and “psychical.” 
We are not bound to venture any ontological assumptions about 
the ultimate nature of those forces. So far as they demonstrate 
themselves in social reactions, they are qualitatively unlike 
enough to be treated as quite irreducible factors. In frankly 
accepting them accordingly, and in analyzing their operations 
so far as they appear above the line of our horizon, we are 
acting strictly in accordance with the proprieties of our division 
of labor. It is not our business to push analysis back into 
metaphysics. 

g. Even the difference in 7 is converging toward agreement. 

Recognizing both physical and mental factors in every stage 
of the evolution of human association, our sociological methods 
are tending toward fixity in one of three ground forms; viz., 
first, an atiempt to reduce the phenomena of human association 
to terms of physical factors; second, abstraction of those types 
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of association in which the determining factors are psychic, and 
concentration of attention upon the contents and variations of 
associations as purely psychic situations; third, a calculus of the 
ratio of the physical and the psychical in the various types of 
association. 

It requires no gift of second sight to foresee that these three 
methods must eventually become one. I take slight risks of wan- 
dering far beyond the confines of our agreements when I speak 
for a moment of their near future. 

10. Our mental limitations being what they are, frank recog- 
nition of these three tendencies, and open avowal of allegiance 
to one or other of them, is more and more probable and desirable. 

Very few men are likely to be equally capable of the highest 
efficiency in physical and psychical research. Most of us must 
choose between being experts in one and laymen in the other, or 
without our choice we shall rate as dabblers in both. Some 
men may be able to do very little first-hand investigation either 
of physical or of psychical elements, yet they may do good work 
in verifying estimates of the proportions of those elements in 
typical situations. Provided men of these types are working 
within hailing distance of one another, and are keeping tab on 
one another’s performances, it is in the interest of the economy of 
effort that each type shall work upon its specific clue to the 
limit. Let the men who believe that language, and art, and 
science, and politics, and love, and religion, are merely the 
finished products of the same forces which have reached an 
equilibrium in the forms of matter that are apparent to our 
senses—let them work away upon their hypothesis, until all the 
evidence within reach is brought to the support of their theorem. 
Let the men who believe that mind rather than matter determines 
the phenomena peculiar to human society—let them also summon 
the evidence and display it for all it is worth. Let the men 
who are attorneys neither for physics nor for psychics continue 
to hold the balance between the opposing claims, and to find a 
place in the reckoning for each new factor, or power of a factor, 
which either of the other types has overlooked or underrated. 
Instead of causing schism among us, that definite grouping and 
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method will turn out to be in the interest of ultimate agreement. 
We shall not only live more comfortably together when we learn 
to bid godspeed to one another in following out these con- 
trasted schemes, but we shall be in the way of accelerated motion 
toward concentration of these tentative conceptions into a unity. 

11. Speaking for the moment as an adherent of the second 
tendency, in contrast with the first, I would say that, so far as our 
type of sociologists has become self-conscious, we are agreed that 
nothing is social which is not psychical. 

Climate, topography, soil, have the same relation to human 
association that the temperature of a hall has to the rendering of 
a symphony. Temperature is not music; it does not cause 
music; it is not transmutable into music; it cannot express the 
essence of music. It is a condition in varying degrees favorable 
or unfavorable to the production of music. The psychological 
sociologists are virtually agreed that physics, in the widest sense 
of the term, has no more intimate connection with sociology than 
thermodynamics has with thoroughbass and counterpoint. 

12. Speaking still for the second, or soctological, type of 
method, I would further define our agreement about our particu- 
lar problems by saying that they are all primarily inquiries into 
the reactions of associates upon each other. 

Indulging my own preference among psychological terms, I 
would resolve every sentient act into the three essential elements : 
attention, valuation, and volition. Given a hypothetical non- 
socius, with foothold on the earth, but with no contacts with 
other individuals of his kind, sentient action on the part of such 
solitary individual is conceivable under stimulus of physical need. 
Attention, valuation, and volition might co-operate in a rudi- 
mentary way in the process of adjusting conduct to the physical 
conditions, in utter absence of spiritual environment. Whether 
such hypothesis has any uses in phychology, it is obviously obiter 
dictum for sociology. In our division of labor the individual, 
whether real or hypothetical, is supposed to be taken for granted, 
and our special type of work is with individuals involved in the 
processes of action and reaction upon one another. 

In particular the primary sociological question may be resolved 
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into these details: What are the variations, and the laws of vari- 
ation, of the reactions exerted upon associates by their discordant 
and concerted attention, their discordant and concerted valua- 
tions, and their discordant and concerted volitions? These are 
the stuff out of which all social phenomena are composed. We 
are agreed that social situations are permutations of the ways 
in which given collections of associates attend to the same things, 
or different things, value the same things or different things, 
and will the same things or different things. We are agreed that 
social processes are variations of the ways in which the atten- 
tion, valuation, and volition of members of groups are modified 
in direction and in kind by the direction and kind of attention, 
valuation, and volition exercised by other members of the group. 

13. We are agreed that sociology itself ts a sentient act, 
with each of the factors of sentiency raised to the nth power. 

Speaking literally, the scope of sociology includes divisions 
analogous with the cardinal phases of a sentient act in the con- 
sciousness of an individual; i.e., sociological consciousness is in 
part knowing what is or has been in typical human associations ; 
it is concurrently evaluating what is or has been with reference 
to what we know about the evolving interests of persons; it is 
all in all willing so as to realize the things ascertained to be 
worth while. 

We are consequently agreed in hoping that modern activity 
psychology may magnify its office by clarifying our perception 
that this tripartite composition is involved in complete science, 
just as it is involved in the simplest complete sentient act. As 
the individual act is either a resultant of knowing, feeling, and 
willing, or it is neither knowing, feeling, nor willing—that is, 
it is not a proper sentient act at all; so professed knowledge or 
norm or choice is an empty algebraic form of mental gesture 
unless it is validated by functioning at one and the same time as 
knowing and valuing and willing. 

This does not signify that in our formal organizations of 
sociology we must develop arbitrarily bounded divisions of socio- 
logical knowledge (science?), sociological valuations (ethics?), 
and sociological technique (constructive programmes). Whether 
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this shall occur or not is a detail, and it will be settled by experi- 
ence. This essential perception is that real knowledge of human 
association is complete only when it expresses itself as a whole 
with these constituent phases. The closer the sociologists keep 
to reality, the more certainly will sociology develop as an activity 
of the three dimensions—cognitive, ethical, and constructive. 

14. The attempt, under propositions 11, 12, and 13, to speak 
solely for the psychological method illustrates the impossibility 
of keeping within the limits of reality if we assume a realm in 
which psychical influences are insulated from physical factors. 

At best, or worst, our efforts to claim everything for psy- 
chics concede something to physics. To that extent they adver- 
tise our gravitation toward agreement upon the third, which 
we may call the synthetic method. This proposition harks back 
to the view indicated in 4. 

15. We are agreed that the structural or static phase of social 
occurrences is a sort of mirage. 

That is, our mental limitations force us to take refuge in 
provisional static representations of social occurrences, but the 
reality which we partially apprehend under these static forms is 
a tension of forces constantly rearranging the relations of the 
associates who compose the situation. The relatively permanent 
elements in association are not the structural phases but the 
dynamic factors. Analysis of societary forms is therefore a 
relatively superficial phase of sociology: analysis of societary 
forces is the ultimate process of pure sociology. 

16. We are agreed that it is no longer profitable to discuss 
the question whether this, that, or the other is “sociology.” 

The profitable methodological question deals not with defi- 
nition, nor with form, but with effect. Is a given inquiry of any 
use toward enlarging and informing our social consciousness ? 
If it is, it is bound to find its place in the sociological encyclo- 
paedia in proportion to the kind and degree of its service in 
correcting or co-ordinating our social knowing, and valuing, 
and willing. 

17. We are agreed that it is no longer profitable to attempt 
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to assign divisions of labor in sociology by a priori distribution 
of functions. 

Most of the work that we shall do for a long time to come is 
likely to be in effect qualitative rather than quantitative. We 
shall be getting problems into shape for our successors to work 
on. We shall be discovering how one sort of problem depends 
upon another. We shall be working out an algebra of the social 
forces, and meanwhile learning a little about relations of less 
and more in concrete social cause and effect. Meanwhile, we are 
likely to look with decreasing favor on analogues of the trade- 
union policy of forbidding a spare carpenter to help unload 
material, because that is the teamster’s job, or a spare plumber 
to lend a hand in lifting a step-ladder, because that is the plaster- 
er’s job. If our inquiry, for example, starts with social technology, 
and takes us back and forth from social description and interpre- 
tation to the application that we are trying to invent, there will 
be fewer sociological walking delegates to bar our way. On the 
other hand, we are entering on a period in which sane science is 
likely to be promoted best by men who wiil incidentally point the 
ways in which valid knowledge and feeling and willing about 
social relations are dependent upon one another. That is, to 
repeat the conclusion of 13, we are agreed that social science, of 
whatever name, is abortive as knowledge, unless it is making 
toward the common goal of apprehending the meaning of human 
experience for our threefold activity of cognition, valuation, and 
volition. 

18. We are agreed that, whatever our particular part in the 
process of accumulating social knowledge, our perception of the 
oneness of social knowledge, and of the futility of all pseudo- 
science which is unaware of this oneness, delegates to us a dis- 
tinctive office among students of societary phenomena. 

Irrespective of our special divisions of labor, we are united 
in the purpose of showing that all divisions of labor in the social 
sciences are intelligent in the degree in which they are conscious 
of their subordination to the inclusive labor of discovering the 
whole meaning of human experience. We are essentially proph- 
ets of scientific synthesis, however special may be the province 
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in which we are carrying on our particular sort of analysis, or 
however concrete may be our attempts to apply sociological 
knowledge to practice. 

19. We are agreed that our distinctive center of attention and 
our principle of synthesis is personality. 

This proposition marks the strategic point in our campaign 
for recognition of the sociological point of view. We have made 
far too little of the difference in this respect between the out- 
look of the sociologists and that of men who approach societary 
relations from other points of departure. 

Our attempt is to promote knowledge of human experience 
in terms of the make-up of the persons who enact the experi- 
ence. We are trying to interpret what was, and is, and is to be 
in human association, both as phases and functions of the sim- 
ple forms of personality in the individual units and as phases and 
functions of the composite personality in associations. 

Whether we are aware of it or not, this is a radical differen- 
tiating principle between the essentially sociological and the non- 
sociological. The whole difference between atomism and co- 
ordination depends on whether we assume evolving individual 
and associated persons as our center of interpretation, or take 
selected institutions or products of persons as the center. In 
the former case, every occurrence finds its meaning, whether as 
cause or as effect, only as it is referred to its functional place in 
the process of evolving types of individuals and of associations. 
In the latter case, each institution, domestic, ceremonial, political, 
ecclesiastical, professional, industrial (to adopt Spencer’s 
familiar rubrics for convenience), is by the method of procedure 
promoted in turn to the rank of center of attention. This rank 
is conferred not by the abject necessity of a serial order in the 
exercise of attention. It is conferred by mobilizing a principle 
of dissociation of ideas, instead of transferring attention from 
one class of objects to another while anchored to a common 
center of correlation. 

When, for example, we project a “science of wealth” or a 
“science of government,” we take a step in the direction of scien- 
tific anarchy. If followed up by as many steps in the same 
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direction as have been the rule rather than the exception, the 
procedure becomes, not only in principle, but in effect, scientific 
anarchy. That is, it does not merely propose to isolate a function 
or a product of human activities from the whole scheme of 
activities for temporary examination as an incident of those 
activities. It rather selects that particular function or product 
Say government, or wealth—and arbitrarily imputes to it, for 
“scientific” purposes, the character and value of an end unto 
itself. The essential question of such a presumptive science 
thereupon becomes: “What is the meaning and value of any- 
thing and everything, persons included, as determined by their 
relations to ihe status or development of this posited end, gov- 
ernment, wealth, religion, morality, etc., etc. ?” 

Even if a “science” so abstracted is understood at the begin- 
ning to be centered at last not in itself, but in a containing 
scheme of things, as the science of wealth evidently was in Adam 
Smith’s mind for instance, it nevertheless accepts an almost 
impossible handicap at the outset. It starts off with the work- 
ing assumption that the actual scheme of things may with impu- 
nity be treated as though it were what it is not—viz., a disjunction 
of an indefinite number of ends unto themselves. The longer 
that lead is followed, the more certainly will it tend to splinter 
knowledge into a litter of unintelligible fragments. 

This is precisely the condition in the social sciences which it 
is the central function of the sociologists to correct. The ques- 
tion, “What is the meaning and value of anything and every- 
thing for any abstractable phase or product of life whatsoever?” 
is never scientifically legitimate, except in so far as it is held 
instantly subordinate and answerable to the one central question, 
“What is the meaning and value of anything and everything as 
determined by its relations to the evolution of persons?” Per- 
sonality is the final normative principle within the range of our 
knowledge. Any science is falsely so called in the degree in 
which it feels licensed to suspend that norm of correlation, and 
to act as though there were alternative principles of interpreta- 


tion. 
20. We are agreed that, whatever degree of emphasis the 
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inadequacy of our knowledge requires us to put on the cognitive 
or the evaluating phases of the sociological process, these phases 
must always rank in the last analysis as provisional and tribu- 
tary, while we must regard the volitional, constructive phase as 
ultimate. 

From one point of view the tasks of life may be divided into 
four groups: We have, first, to make the earth yield its increase 
in the largest abundance, or, more generally expressed, to get 
control of physical material and forces. We have, second, to 
remake and reapply these natural resources so that they will 
serve the largest number and widest range of human purposes. 
We have, third, to distribute the benefits of these natural and 
acquired resources in such a way that the permanent interests 
of society will be most equitably conserved. We have, fourth, to 
apply these distributed resources in such a way that they will do 
most toward realizing the spiritual possibilities of human beings 
and toward developing higher types of human association. As 
we have come to the conclusion that the dynamic phases of life 
are the final terms for our intelligence, it follows that we must 
regard all phases of ability or knowledge as relatively tentative 
until they have yielded their meaning for this fourth and final 
division of human interest. 


DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR JAMES E. HAGERTY, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

The sociologists ought to be under obligation to Professor Small for what 
he has done in his General Sociology in analyzing the work of sociologists to 
find what is held in common by them. Whether we agree with him or not that 
there is a large body of truths held in common by sociologists, his method and 
work are the most hopeful promise that sociologists may soon come to a realiza- 
tion of their agreements rather than their differences. 

Sociology cannot be said to have made much progress so long as the writers 
of general treatises on the subject feel compelled to fill a fair portion of their 
works with the discussion of such topics as definitions of sociology, method of 
sociology, scope of sociology, purpose of sociology, social laws and units of 
investigation, to say nothing of the fruitless attempt to solve the riddle: “Is 
sociology a science?” The appearance of these topics in the foreground is the 
surest evidence of the unsettled state of sociological investigation. Until writers 
on the subject can make certain assumptions as to point of view of sociologists 
and the general nature of social phenomena, and proceed without a preliminary 
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digression to an analysis and discussion of the data, sociology will not make 
much headway. On this account, treatises like the one referred to and dis- 
cussions like the present are of paramount importance. 

The principles laid down by Professor Small in the paper are so numerous 
that it will be impossible to discuss at length many of them. 

The differences between sociologists are frequently due to differences in 
centers of interest, as Professor Small intimates. The bias of the individual 
investigator, whether biological, psychological, or economic, is responsible for the 
chief differences in view and in method. As sociology is a new science, most of 
the contributors to it have come from some other department of learning. If the 
investigator is a biologist, he is somewhat inclined to apply to sociology the laws 
deduced ‘from processes that occur in antecedent orders in the scale of evolu- 
tion.” If the writer is a psychologist, he is apt to emphasize psychical phenomena 
as the cause of group-relationships. If the investigator is an economist, he is 
quite likely to find in the physical environment, in “land,” to use Professor 
Small’s terminology, the chief causes of social organization and progress. The 
scientific bias in approaching the subject, which it seems almost impossible 
to avoid, is chiefly responsible for the failure to agree on fundamentals. 

I agree fully with the writer of the paper in what he says of the need for 
properly appraising the physical and psychical causes in social study. I cannot 
agree with him, however, in his contention that the interests of science will be 
best served, and that “the two groups will live together more harmoniously,” 
if those representing each of the contrasted views would work out their theories 
of social forces and causes to the exclusion of the views held by those in the 
opposing camp. This is what sociologists have been doing, and this is why there 
is lack of harmony between them. 

No matter what his preferences are, the sociologist should admit the exist- 
ence of the two forces and attempt to assign to each its proper réle as a social 
cause. Professor Small himself, then speaking avowedly as an adherent of the 
psychical causes, says that “climate, topography, soil, have the same relation to 
human association that the temperature of a hall has to the rendering of a 
symphony.” It seems to me that this conclusion is one of the best evidences of 
the short-comings of a method which follows out one class of causes exclusively 
to its own logical consequences; and, moreover, this point of view does not 
contribute very much to the harmony of the two groups, which is assumed to be 
desirable. Climate, topography, and soil have very much to do, fundamentally, 
with human association. If we will take an extreme situation, such as the life 
of the Kentucky mountaineer, it must be admitted, I think, that the three forces 
named are very largely the determining factors in the association, life, and 
character of these people. This is said without wishing to be open to the 
charge of assigning too much importance to the physical as against the psychical 
causes in human association. Admitting the réle of the two classes of causes in 
determining social phenomena, the attempt to interpret those phenomena by 
one class of causes will lead to conclusions which are unsound. 

“Analysis of societary forms is, therefore, a relatively superficial phase of 
Analysis of societary forces is the ultimate process of pure soci- 


sociology. 
The acceptance of these conclusions, stated in the paper, means much 
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for the advancement of sociology. A description of social structure is valu- 
able, but it is not the ultimate thing in sociology. But what is to be our method? 
How are we going to appreciate societary forces and get at the ultimate causes? 

I agree with the writer of the paper “that our distinctive center cf atten- 
tion is personality ;” that “our attempt is to promote knowledge of human 
experience in terms of the make-up of the persons who enact the experience.” 
We have been interpreting and reasoning too much in sociology at long range. 
We have been applying principles and laws deduced from other fields to human 
association without verifying them. We have neglected to study the associating 
person, to learn about his impulses, his wants, and the forces that control him. 
If sociology is to be put on a plane with other sciences, we must find its phe- 
nomena in human association, and we must study these phenomena at first hand. 
The student of sociology should have training in biology, psychology, economic 
geography, and history, in order that his view-point may be broadened for social 
interpretation. In the university with which I am connected our students are urged 
to take courses in biology, psychology, economic geography, and history, and we 
recommend especially that they do work in settlements, and, if possible, reside 
in a settlement. Work in a settlement, or in any capacity which brings the 
student intimately in contact with the life of people outside of his own group, 
is the most valuable training for the sociologist. It must be admitted that most 
of us who are now teaching sociology have been inadequately trained for our 
work. Hope for agreement lies with the sociologists of the future. When our 
students appear who have the capacity to know and understand people, who are 
trained to be sociologists, we shall have some promise of agreement among 
sociologists. 

Professor Ross has said somewhere that what sociology needs is body and 
content, and that we should go to history and ethnology for material. I am in 
full agreement with him on this point, but unfortunately, history has not been 
written in such a way as to be of much value to the sociologist. The neglected 
factors of history are needed most by the sociologist. For some time the 
sociologist will need to do a great deal of descriptive work. We should have a 
social history of the various commonwealths written by men trained in sociology. 

Until work of this kind is done, and until more detailed work is done in 
studying social groups of various kinds, the sociologist is not likely to make 
much headway. When this work is done, sociologists will have much less reason 
to quarrel with each other because of a lack of real subject-matter; they will 
be in a better position then to explain the laws of human association and to 
interpret social progress. 


PROFESSOR J. Q. DEALEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The excellent paper of Dr. Small’s, with its statement of numerous points 
of probable agreement among sociologists, shows one resemblance at least between 
sociology and theology. Writers in either branch, when they emphasize their 
differences, seem very far apart, but are in close harmony when agreements 
are emphasized. This is especially true when by “agreement” is meant “inclina- 
tion to emphasize.” Probably most who have followed the development of 
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sociological thought in recent years would go almost to the full length with Dr. 
Small in his statement of agreements. 

We have passed through the biological stage and now have grave doubts in 
regard to organic analogies. We are all members of the psychological school of 
sociology, but place greater or less emphasis on physical or economic factors as 
conditioning the development and activity of mental factors. There is perhaps 
a proper distinction between the static and the dynamic in sociology worth 
emphasizing; yet, after all, the dynamic processes and societary forces are 
increasingly attracting attention. Dr. Small rightly emphasized the unity of all 
social knowledge. The special social sciences are too often treated as discrete 
studies, and their unity is neglected. I for one am in hearty sympathy with the 
speaker in his assertion that ultimately the volitional constructive phase of 
sociology will prove worthy of the fundamental emphasis. The constructive 
aspect of sociology is appealing to human minds like a new gospel. After all, 
whether we dream, with the utopians, of a coming perfection, or, with Spencer, 
grind it out slowly at the mills of the gods, we look forward to the time when 
human personality, developed through wisdom, forethought, and volitional energy, 
may expedite the natural processes of evolution, and bring about a social organi- 
zation dominated by ideas of justice and fraternity. 

Brown University has now had a sociological department for sixteen years. 
About three thousand different students have taken one or more courses during 
that time. At first we teught concrete studies, such as charity and crime, and 
then took up principles and theory. For the past ten years we have reversed this 
process, and are well satisfied with the results. Every year we put about 175 
sophomores through a course in the principles of sociology; after that they may 
elect concrete studies. We do not desire to turn out “social reformers’ so 
much, as men familiar with the broader principles of social development. Fix 
the principle in the mind, and the application of it will follow. 


PROFESSOR E. C. HAYES, MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


Of all the features in Professor Small’s paper which are provocative of 
thought I select for discussion that which he mentions, not as a “point of concur- 
rence,” but of divergence, among sociologists; for it presents a problem. I 
refer to the question he raises concerning the place in sociology of physical and 
psychic phenomena respectively. 

It seems probable that a large part of the divergence and uncertainty con- 
cerning the scope of sociology has been due to a reluctance to treat the problems 
of human life and activity by strictly scientific methods. The splendid promise 
of sociology rests largely on the fact that we are at last getting ready to apply 
to the problems of human life methods of investigation like those which have 
long proved their fruitfulness in the explanation of physical phenomena. The 
a priori, philosophic method, by which it has been customary to treat the prob- 
lems of man’s life and conduct, consisted in pondering hard questions until 
there were evolved in the thinker’s mind answers that harmonized with each 
other, with such information as he chanced to have, with his disposition and 
prejudices, and with the practical interests which he regarded. The scientific 
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method consists, not in closing the eyes to ponder, but in opening the eyes to 
look! And the first essential question in coming to agreement as to the scope 
of a science is: What is it out there at which we should all be looking? 
When sociologists attempt to answer this question, their formulas differ 
exceedingly. But it may not be too much to say that, when they have made 
valued and accepted contributions to sociological knowledge, it is because they 
have been studying prevalent modes of activity that go on among men. These 
activities, I think, are the phenomena at which sociologists must look. Human 
activities include all the believing and desiring, the suffering and enjoying, the 
struggle and striving, which together make up the content of the life of men and 
of civilizations—a psychic world with its problems of the evolution and of the 
continuous conditioning of its phenomena. The descriptions of sociology must 
become analytic; not like a traveler's description of landscapes, but like a 
scientist’s report of a collecting expedition, where each flower-clad hillside has 
been seen as an assemblage of identifyable varieties of plants, and each plant 
as one of a species. The complex activities of peoples and epochs are composed 
of numerous simple modes of activity, repeated by many individua!s; no activity 
of one individual is exactly repeated by another, but the differences between 
individual activities of the same mode may be compared with the differences 
between individual plants of the same species. The life of a person con- 
sidered as a whole is complex and unique, but the simple modes of activity are 
repeated in the lives of thousands within the group, and usually also of other 
thousands in other groups. The prevalent modes of activity weave and inter- 
weave, and together constitute the vast streaming of the social process. 
Professor Small suggested a necessary step toward the agreement sought 
when he said that sociology has nothing to do with any metaphysical concepts 
that may be thought to underlie social phenomena. Sociology has to do only 
with phenomena and with relations among phenomena. Activities are psychic 
phenomena, and as truly phenomena as material things. The difference between 
physical and psychic phenomena that is of significance for sociology lies mainly 
in the way we know them—my own activity arises in my own consciousness, but I 
cannot be conscious of a hitching-post, I can only become aware of it, through 
intervention of the senses. Every activity included in the social process goes 
on in the consciousness of some individual. But the fragment of the whole pro- 
cess which goes on in the consciousness of any one individual is infinitesimal, so 
that the social process as a whole is as objective to any single observer, as 
mountains, rivers, seas, and prairies are; and becomes accessible to observation 
only as it is disclosed by the bodies and material works of men, which may be 
called the socio-physical phenomena. If all this be true, then the task of sociology 
is to identify, describe, and explain the prevalent modes of human activity, as 


they are disclosed by the socio-physical phenomena. 


In order to secure agreement as to the scope of a science, it is first necessary 
to agree as to what phenomena the science is to describe and explain, but it is 
no less necessary to agree as to what is meant by explanation. 

I share in the high hopes that have been expressed concerning the pro- 
spective usefulness of sociology, but it seems to me that the service of a science 
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must consist in the intellectual comprehension which it affords. It is only by 
explaining how things are caused that we acquire ability to cause anything 
desirable ; by such enlightenment we are enabled to discern the courses of action 
that lead to good and those that lead to evil, and are supplied with motives to 
pursue the one and shun the other. 

I wish to protest against the idea that we can explain social phenomena by 
referring them to various “social forces.” The habit, almost universal among 
sociologists, of referring frequently to “social forces” I believe is a bad one 
that ought to be broken. The phrase is often equivalent to “motives;” but 
referring activity to a motive does not constitute a sociological explanation ; 
whether by that word is meant an idea, a desire, or a compound of both, a prev- 
alent motive is itself a social phenomenon to be explained. When it does not 
mean motive, the phrase “social force” may refer to a class of social activities 
or a form of conditioning relations, as in the expressions “force of custom” and 
“force of imitation ;” or to congenital properties of human nature. The temp- 
tation to use it lies in its metaphysical quality of drugging the mind’s hunger 
for explanation with a false satisfaction by yielding the complaisance 
of understanding without the labor of obstinate analysis. Sociology, I believe, 
has nothing to do with any “social force’ any more than biology has to do with 
a “vital force.” 

Explanation of the phenomenon x (in the case of sociology a prevalent 
mode of activity) consists in showing the phenomenon -s in its relations to the 
conditioning phenomena a, b, c, etc., in the presence of which x emerges, by the 
increase of which x increases, and by the diminution of which x diminishes. 
Of course, this expression is schematic, as for brevity it must be here; there 
are counteracting as well as promoting conditions, and other changes in phe- 
nomena than changes in mere prevalence; and types of change in human 
activities are susceptible of similar explanation, and their explanation is implied 
in the explanation of prevalent modes of activity. It is only prevalent (or 
recurrent) phenomena the explanation of which can be stated in the form of 
a law; and a scientific law is—is it not?—a statement of the regular relation 
between recurrent phenomena and the conditions in the presence of which they 
emerge. Sociological explanation can relate prevalent modes of activity to the 
conditions by virtue of which they become prevalent at one place and time and 
not at another, with the increase of which, in passing to another place or time, 
they increase in prevalence, and with the diminution of which they diminish in 


prevalence. 


In order to agree as to the scope of a science, it is necessary to specify 
what the science is to describe and explain, and what is meant by explanation; 
and also—if there is to be a science at all—it is necessary to agree that the 
phenomena to be studied are capable of explanation—that is, that they are caused. 
The prevalence at any given time or place of any given activity—good, bad, or 
indifferent—is as truly caused as any other natural phenomenon; that is, it is 
conditioned by other related phenomena. We may never be able to predict 
which individual will become a drunkard, but we can tell that with variation in 
certain conditions of climate, diet, domicile, employment, social approvals and 
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beliefs, the prevalence of drunkenness will vary. We may not be able to pre- 
dict which individuals will act in a certain way, any more than the actuary can 
predict which man out of a thousand will die within five years, though he does 
know that the average death-rate for five years will fall within certain limits ; 
or any more than the student of physiology and hygiene can predict which 
individual in a neighborhood will die of typhoid fever, although he does know that 
the prevalence of typhoid fever in that neighborhood is due to certain con- 
ditions, and that the abatement of such conditions would diminish its prevalence 
or stamp it out entirely. The importance, both practical and scientific, of 
similar knowledge with reference to social phenomena is not to be disparaged. 

In accounting for the prevalence of different modes of social activity, 
physical and psychic conditions are alike to be considered. Indeed, one who 
seeks for the explanation of social phenomena must be on the watch for con- 
ditioning phenomena of four classes: first, climate, natural resources, etc.—in a 
word, geographic conditions ; second, domiciles, railroads, other accumulations of 
capital, in general, the material products of man’s work—in one word, technic 
conditions; third, physical health and strength, temperaments and capacities, 
whatever can be passed on by biological heredity, including predispositions of 
nerve and brain for thought and action, sometimes referred to as the “social 
force,” but all of which together may better be named biologic § conditions, 
hereditary and acquired; fourth, the other activities in the presence of which 
the activity to be explained goes on—that is, the psychic conditions. 

Would not an adequate basis for a working agreement among sociologists 
be afforded by concurrence as to these three points? First, the phenomena 
studied by sociology are explicable; that is, a sociological phenomenon—as 
really as any—is conditioned by other phenomena; second, to enable us to see 
the sociological phenomena in their relations to the conditioning phenomena is 
to afford the explanation sought; and third, the phenomena to be identified, 
described, and explained are the prevalent modes of human activity, which make 
up the social process. As to the place in sociology of physical and psychic 
phenomena—the prevalent modes of activity included in the social process, all 
go on in the consciousness of man, that is, they are psychic phenomena; but 
they become accessible to observation as disclosed by the bodies and material 
works of men, which are the socio-physical phenomena; and in the explanation 
of the psychic phenomena thus disclosed it is necessary to regard alike con- 
ditioning phenomena which are physical and others which are psychic—namely 
the geographic, technic, physiologic, and psychic conditions. 
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THE FINE ARTS AS A DYNAMIC FACTOR IN SOCIETY 


MRS. J. ODENWALD-UNGER 
Wisconsin 


Before beginning my subject proper I must explain the term 
‘dynamic” as used in my title. It is borrowed from Professor 
Ward's Dynamic Sociology, and is used in the same sense as it 
is used in physics, namely as denoting force, a propelling agent. 
The thesis of this paper is based upon the theory that the feel- 
ings, emotions, and passions of mankind constitute the propelling 
agen, or dynamic element in society, corresponding to the 
physical forces in the lower realms of nature, and that they can 
be controlled and guided into beneficial channels by intelligent 
foresight, just as the physical forces (wind, water, fire, elec- 
tricity, etc.) are being so controlled and guided by the inventions 
of men. My second point is that in the fine arts, including drama 
and fiction, this dynamic element finds its most perfect expression, 
and could, if thoroughly understood, be made use of by, and 
become a powerful aid to, the sociologist. 

The paper was inspired by the belief that this is not generally 
recognized by the sociologists, but that they, on the contrary, 
consider the fine arts as entirely outside of their domain, as 
belonging to a side of human mind with which they, as sociolo- 
gists, have nothing to do—viz., the aesthetic faculty, which 
derives pleasure from the contemplation of beauty and harmony, 
but has no part in the improvement of society, indeed turns away 
with impatience and pain from the disharmonies and stupidities 
of life to dwell in an ideal realm, where beauty and happiness 
reign. “There is nothing dynamical in the influence of the fine 
arts,” says Mr. Ward in Dynamic Sociology. 

Enjoyable in themselves, and therefore sources of happiness, their influ- 
ence is confined to the immediate present, and is incapable of contributing 
any permanent aid to social progress. Their study belongs entirely to the 
department of social statics, and this brief notice is merely intended to fix 
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In Pure Sociology he says: 

It has been said that art is nonprogressive; that it serves no useful pur- 
pose in the world; that it does not raise the moral tone of society; that it 
adds no new truth to man’s stock of knowledge; that it makes man no 
more comfortable, no better, no wiser. This might almost be true without 
constituting an argument against the cultivation of the aesthetic faculty 
Love of the beautiful and its pursuits do not claim to constitute either an 
ontogenetic or a philogenetic force in society. They constitute a typical 
sociogenetic force. Art is a socializing agency. It is an agency of civilization 
as distingushed from preservation or perpetuation. It is not a necessity; 
shall we call it a luxury? It is much more. In a pain-economy it may be a 
luxury, but above that it becomes a utility. It finally becomes a spiritual 
necessity. As soon as the class of wants which may be distinguished as 
needs are satisfied, this spiritual want, which, as we have seen, is planted 
deep in the animal nature, at once asserts itself; and the satisfaction of a 
spiritual want is as important as that of a materia! want. It serves to swell 
the volume of life. Men Have aesthetic interests as well as economic inter- 
ésts, and their claims are as legitimate. 


While thus fully recognizing the fine arts as _ civilizing 
agencies, he yet considers their influence restricted to one class 
of wants, the aesthetic desires of mankind, and holds that they 
neither have nor desire to have any share in the improvement of 
society, except in so far as they add to the volume of life. As 
to the origin of the aesthetic faculty, it is to be found far back 
in animal and plant life, where it arose as an aid to the repro- 
ductive forces; pleasing forms, colors, sounds, and perfumes in 
plant and animal being produced in response to a desire to please 
and attract the other sex. Jt originated as a means to a very 
important end—an end without the accomplishment of which the 
race or species would have perished. But in the human race it 
gradually became an end in itself. The aesthetic faculty or appre- 
ciation of beauty having been firmly established, its satisfaction 
finally became the only end. “It actually creates desire in order 
to satisfy it,” says Mr. Ward. Now, this attitude toward art 
fully explains the comparative indifference of the sociologist 
and of all who have to deal with social phenomena. If the aim 
and object of art is merely to please and gratify an aesthetic 
sense which has nothing to do with the problems and difficulties 
of life, then art lies outside the domain of the sociologist. But 
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is this true? Have the greatest artists of the world been satisfied 
merely to please and entertain men? It is true probably of the 
art of primitive peoples, and of a great and important branch of 
art today. We might call it the idealistic as compared with the 
realistic art. Not that I consider this a perfectly correct termi- 
nology; for the idealistic art should also be realistic or true to 
nature, and the realistic art is often far more idealistic than the 
other ; yet it will do for our present purpose. This idealistic art, 
which indeed is an end in itself, is by many of the profession as 
well as the laity still regarded as the only proper and legitimate 
art, and its end, the desire for beauty and harmony, the only 
legitimate end, finding expression in the motto: “Art for art’s 
sake.”’ Some, indeed, claim that this is the highest and noblest 
aim art can have; namely, to soothe and delight the tired mind, 
to make man forget the worries and troubles of life, to create for 
him an ideal of harmony and happiness, and bring him nearer 
that heaven of fable which man has ever dreamt about, but has 
never reached, and which art alone can make him at least fancy 
for a moment to have entered. But what shall we say of that 
other art, generally called “realistic,” which has had some of the, 
if not the, greatest geniuses of the world as its exponents? What 
shall we say of the art of Tolstoy, Ibsen, Hauptmann, Suder- 
mann, Bernard Shaw, Zola, Flaubert? What of the paintings 
of Veretchagin, Sleevogt, Uhde; the sculptures of Meunier, 
Rodin, Sinding; or the music of Wagner, Berlioz, Grieg, or 
Glazounoff? I know that some critics maintain this to be no art 
at all, but vagaries of disturbed minds or the gloomy pessimism 
of unsuccessful men. But this is the shallowest of criticisms. 
The fact is that the greatest artists of all time have not merely 
wished to please; they have more often shocked us. Their object 
has been to be true, and by this very truth to arouse men; to 
awaken their intellect; to stir their emotions, to bring a sluggish 
and lethargic mankind to a realization of the wrongs, the 
injustice, the cruelty, and the indifference that reign in society. 
Let us look at a country which, more than any other of the 
civilized countries of the world, is suffering immeasurable wrongs 
under the indifference, greed, cruelty, and stupidity of its so- 
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called upper classes, and let us see if its art can be called a 
luxury; if in it we do not rather hear all the passionate longing, 
the infinite horror, the dull pain and misery, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the revolutionary frenzy, the imperious call for 
justice, the ever-renewed appeal to the intelligence of the people 
to right their wrongs. I speak of Russia. I wish I could have 
brought with me an orchestra to play for you the wildest compo- 
sitions of Tschaikowski, Rachmanikoff, Glazounoff, and you 
would not think that music merely wants to please. In music all 
the emotions of a people—its longings, aspirations, passions, all 
the wants and desires that cannot or dare not find expression in 
words—are expressed; but also its joys, its triumphs, its happi- 
ness and delight. If, as Mr. Ward says, “we must admit the 
right of feeling, or, if you please, of passion, to rule the world,” 
then this dynamic factor, these surging emotions, as yet inarticu- 
late and with no intelligence to guide them, find expression in 
music, are, as it were, brought to the consciousness of people, 
are reinforced in the passionate strains of harmonic art. 

Says Tolstoy: 

What is music? What does music accomplish? And why does it accom- 
plish what it does accomplish? One is told music elevates the soul. Non- 
sense. A lie, a villainous lie! Yes, it has an effect—I speak of myself; it 
has a mighty effect, but not a soul-elevating one. Its effect is neither ele- 
vating nor lowering. Its effect is directly upon the soul; in other words, 
it is a psychical exciter. How can I explain this more clearly? Music com- 
pels me to forget my true position. It exiles me from my proper one, forces 
me into a strange one; in fact, under the impression which music has upon 
me, I feel what I really do not feel. I understand what I really do not 
understand. I do what I really cannot do. The way I explain this to myself 
is as follows: Music is like yawning, and acts like yawning or laughter. I 
am not sleepy, but I yawn when I see others yawn. I have no reason to laugh, 
still I laugh when I hear others laugh. Music transports me into the psycho of 
the composer, and upon my mind is made the same impression as was created 
upon the author’s. Our souls come together, and I allow him to carry me 
along from one tendency to another. Why I do that I do not know. He 
who writes music knows why he is in that particular aptitude. It can be 
attributed to certain actions; therefore the tendency has an importance for 
him, but not for me. Therefore music is not only exciting and stimulating, 
but it leads to conclusions. A military march, for example: the soldiers 
march to it, and the music leads to a conclusion. The dance, I dance: 
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the music leads to a conclusion. The mass at church—I speak of the holy 
sacrament—the music led to a conclusion. 

This is exactly to the point. Music stirs the emotions, and 
the emotions must find vent in action; whether that action is 
for good or evil is a question. Nobody would claim, I suppose, 
that the flood of cheap music that is inundating America has an 
elevating influence on the people. Neither can music that can- 
not be understood. In interpreting music that stands for ideas, 
some explanation of these ideas should be given. Some attempt 
at least should be made at intelligent control, and the flood of 
emotions, aroused or set free, be prevented at least from running 
into dangerous channels. 

But music is only one of the arts. Let us look at painting. 
Having taken Russia for illustration, we will take one of the 
most famous Russian painters, Veretchagin, whose pictures 
aroused a storm of protest, of indignation, of enthusiasm, of 
wildest feeling, all over Europe and even in America. He was 
accused of attacking religion, morality, patriotism—all the vir- 
tues upon which the welfare of a nation is supposed to rest. 

A good deal has been written about my works [he says]; many were the 
reproaches brought against my paintings, those treating of religious subjects 
as well as those treating of military. It was a very well-known Prussian 
general who advised Emperor Alexander II to have all my military paintings 
burned as objects of a most pernicious kind. There were still more inimical 
commentaries on those of my pictures which treat of religious subjects. And 
yet they were all of them painted without any preconceived idea—were 
painted only because their subject interested me. The moral in each case 
appeared afterward, coming up of its own account, from the very truthful- 


ness of impressions 

And tiis moral was an effective one. Never perhaps have the 
horrors of war been brought home to the people more convin- 
cingly than in his paintings. Says a London paper, the Christian, 
of December 2, 1887: 

These paintings are the work of a Russian, Veretchagin—a painter equal 
to any of his contemporaries in artistic ability, and beyond any painter who 
ever lived in the grandeur of his moral aims and the application of his 
lessons to the consciences of all who take the least pains to understand him. 
He who misses seeing these paintings will miss the best opportunity he will 
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ever have of understanding the age in which he lives; for if ever the nine- 
teenth century has had a prophet, it is the Russian painter Veretchagin. 


But Veretchagin claims even more for his art than the mere 
arousing of people’s conscience. He claims that it can help to 
solve the social problems, to save the people from destruction. 

Suppose [he says] the day comes when the priests will entirely lose their 
hold upon the people, when the soldiers will turn their guns muzzle down— 
where will society look for bulwarks then? Is it possible that it has no 
more reliable defense? Certainly it has such a defense; and it is nothing 
else but talents and their representatives in science, literature, and art in 
all its ramifications. Art must and will defend society. Its influence on 
the minds, the hearts, and the actions of the people is enormous, unsurpassed, 
unrivaled. Art must and will defend society, with all the more care and 
earnestness because its devotees know that the “regulators” Jby whom, I 
suppose, he means the socialists, whom he judges not quite fairly] are not 
disposed to give them the honorable, respectable position they occupy now— 
since, according to them, a good pair of boots is more useful than a good 
picture, a novel, a statue. Those people declare that talent is luxury, that 
talent is aristocratic, and that consequently talent has to be brought down 
from its pedestal to the common level—a principle to which we shall never 
submit. 

We must admit that there is truth in these statements, and 
that, if we consider art as merely a gratification of the aesthetic 
sense, we cannot even blame the socialists for wishing to dethrone 
it, especially if we are still living in what has been called by 
sociologists a pain-economy—i. e., a condition of things where, 
for the majority of people, the pains and miseries of life out- 
weigh its satisfactions. And such a country Russia no doubt 
still is. But, as I am trying to show, its art is not a luxury. 
Veretchagin’s prediction has in a great measure come true. Art 
has done more perhaps than any other single influence to arouse 
the Russians from their torpor, to show them the depth of their 
misery; but also to reveal to them the cause of this condition of 
affairs, to awaken them to a sense of the necessity of action and 
of the great labors of reconstruction before them. 

But it was mostly art in its highest manifestation, the drama. 
Says a writer for the Cosmopolitan for April of last year: 


In no country are the favorites of the stage more acclaimed and more 
beloved than in Russia. The audiences of Paris, Berlin, or even Vienna 
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seem stolid and apathetic beside those of the chief Slavic cities. Though a 
large and concentrated student body is partially responsible for this con- 
dition, the rank and file of playgoers are singularly impressionable and 
enthusiastic. Ovations, such as among us take place only on the rarest occa- 
sions, are of frequent occurrence in the theaters of Russia. Hence it is 
natural that the social and political as well as the purely artistic influence of 
the theater should be particularly important throughout the empire. Though 
officialism and bureaucracy have for years been paramount in czardom, it is 
refreshing to realize that the stage in Russia is in the hands of no clique or 
caste. Managers, actors, and singers alike are recruited from every walk 
of life. A princess is the lessee and star of one of the leading theaters of 
St. Petersburg, and an ex-manufacturer and merchant of Moscow is Russia’s 
foremost producer and stage director. Yet it must not be taken for granted 
that the personal vogue of an opera-singer, however great, or the enthu- 
siastic scenes enacted in crowded concert-hall, are the most important 
achievements of the contemporary Russian stage. The real sociai significance 
of the theater in Russia is best exemplified and can best be studied in a 
series of remarkable plays produced, for the most part, during the past half- 
dozen years in Moscow, and performed with unprecedented success on every 
available stage in the empire. It is obvious to any student of Russian affairs 
that the drama is today relatively accomplishing what the novel did during 
the fifties and sixties. We have Gorky’s own words to the effect that fiction 
has largely ceased to be a vital form, and it only remains to add that the 
play is proving its logical successor. Within the decade a new race of 
prophets has sprung up, using the actor as their mouthpiece and the stage as 
their battleground. While the pages of Turgenev, Dostoevski, and Tolstoy 
will always palpitate with pity, will always evoke a haunting, troubled beauty, 
their specific task has been fulfilled; the serfs have been freed, and though 
the reconstruction was not consummated, it was at least fearlessly outlined. 
Today it is no longer these issues, but the struggle for a constitution, the 
extension of suffrage, common humanity to the Jews, and the obliteration of 
autocracy, that have burned themselves into popular consciousness. About 
certain of these themes have been written, with more or less explicit intent, 
dramas depicting in relentless accents existing social conditions. Regard- 
ing, as we comfortably do, the theater as a place of diversion, as a conveni- 
ent escape from business or from boredom, it is difficult for us to compre- 
hend the vital influence on the Russian public of such productions as 
Chekow’s Sea Gull, Gorky’s At the Bottom, Naidyenow’s Vanyushin’s 
Children, or Chirikow’s Chosen People. It should, however, be remembered 
that the average Russian takes art seriously. He preaches no such insipid 
cant as “art for art’s sake.” His best novels and his best plays are dedicated 
to a broader, deeper passion than the mere craving for aesthetic stimulus; 
and not until most of the country’s wrongs are righted, or her bleeding 
wounds healed, will fiction or the drama settle down to a trivial dilettantism. 
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Such, then, seems to be the mission of art in a country where 
the people are struggling with titanic effort to bring about a 
better condition of things. And it seems almost as if such con- 
ditions were necessary to bring out the real sublimity and power 
of art. It seems as if, as soon as a nation has attained a cer- 
tain prosperity and apparent content, its art declines. We hear 
Richard Wagner fifty years ago raise his voice in infinite scorn 
about the condition of art in Europe. He contrasts it with the 


art of the ancient Greeks. 

With the Greeks [he says] the perfect work of art, the drama, was the 
abstract and epitome of all that was expressible in the Grecian nature. It 
was the nation itself—in intimate connection with its own history—that stood 
mirrored in its art work, that communed with itself, and, within the span of 
a few hours, feasted its eyes with its own noblest essence. All division of 
this enjoyment, all scattering of the forces concentrated on one point, all 
diversion of the elements into separate channels, must needs have been as 
hurtful to this unique and noble art work as the like-formed state itself. 
.... Such a tragedy day was a feast of the god; for here the god spoke 
clearly and intelligibly forth, and the poet as his high-priest stood real and 
embodied in his art work, led the measures of the dance, raised the voices 
to a choir, and in ringing words proclaimed the utterances of godlike wis- 
eh. cas But what is art as it now fills the civilized world! Its true 
essence is industry, its ethical aim the gaining of gold, its aesthetic pur- 
pose the entertainment of those whose time hangs heavily on their hands. 

. Its pleasance it has set up in the theater, as did the art of Greece in its 
maturity. And, indeed, it has a claim upon the theater; for is it not the 
expression of our current views of present life? Our modern stage mate- 
rializes the ruling spirit of our social life and publishes its daily record in a 
way that no other branch of art can hope to rival; for it prepares its feasts 
night in night out in almost every town of Europe. Thus, as the broad 
strewn art of drama, it denotes to all appearances the flower of our culture, 
just as the Grecian tragedy denoted the culminating point of the Grecian 
spirit; but ours is the efflorescence of corruption, of a hollow, soulless, and 
unnatural condition of human affairs and human relations. 


This is sharp and bitter criticism, but I believe it was justi- 
fied at the time Wagner wrote, and I almost think—TI say it 
hesitatingly, but I feel it deeply—it is true to some extent of 
America today. Are not the conditions here somewhat as Wag- 
ner describes them? Are not almost all the theaters in the land 
in the hands of a corporation, a syndicate that openly avows that 
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the theater is a place of amusement, of entertainment, and not 
of education or elevation, and whose only aim is the gaining of 
profits ? 

There are even some of our most popular artists [Wagner goes on] who 
do not in the least conceal the fact that they have no other ambition than 
to satisfy this shallow audience. They are wise in their generation, for 
when the millionaire leaves a heavy dinner, the banker a fatiguing financial 
operation, the workingman a weary day of toil, and go to the theater, they 
ask for rest, distraction, and amusement, and are in no mood for renewed 
effort and fresh expenditure of force. This argument is so convincing that 
we can only reply by saying: It would be more decorous to employ for 
this purpose any other thing in the wide world, but not the body and soul of 
art. We shall then be told, however, that, if we do not employ art in this 
manner, it must perish from out our public life; i. e., that the artist will 
lose the means of living. On this side everything is lamentable, indeed, but 


candid, genuine, honest—civilized corruption and modern Christian dulness. 


Does not this fit our case? The artist must live. Perhaps 
he would rather play noble, elevating plays, but the public does 
not want them. “What will you?” says the syndicate. “We 
have put great plays on the stage, we have employed the best 
artists, but they play to empty houses; the people do not want 
them, the American public is not educated up to the finest pro- 
ductions of artistic genius; they require cheap melodrama and 
sentimental trash.’’ We have here, it seems, the same vicious circle 
that sociologists complain of in the social problems. Some say: 
“Tt is no use trying to change conditions, if human nature remains 
the same; it is human nature that must be changed before your 
proposed change in conditions will do any good.” The others 
maintain that it is environment which makes character; that man, 
like the rest of nature, is the result of causes, and that, if you 
change the causes and conditions that make man, his character 
will change as a logical result. So between the two factions we 
do not make any progress. The same seems to be true of art. 
Unless we give to the people what they want, the artist cannot 
live; and unless he lives and prospers, he cannot create great 
works. I do not propose to solve the problem; I merely main- 
tain that it is a problem for the sociologist to consider; that 
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there is a chance for sociologist and artist to co-operate; that 
the social and the artistic problems are one. 

So long [says Wagner] as—with the prevailing character of public life, 
and the necessity it lays upon the theatrical director to deal with the public 
in the manner of a clever commercial speculator—we look upon a theatrical 
institution as a mere means for the circulation of money and the production 
of interest upon capital, it is only logical that we should hand over its 
direction—i. e., its exploitation—to those who are well skilled in such trans- 
actions; for a really artistic management, and just such a one as should 
fulfil the original purpose of the theater, would be but poorly fitted to carry 
out the modern aim. For this reason it must be clear to all that, if the 
theater is at all to answer to its natural lofty mission, it must be completely 
freed from the necessity of industrial speculation. Since already the ser- 
vice of the state, the military service, is no longer an industrial pursuit, let 
us begin with the enfranchisement of public art, for, as I have pointed out 
above, it is to it that we must assign an unspeakable lofty mission, an 
immeasurably weighty influence on our present social upheaval. More and 
better than a decrepit religion to which the spirit of public intercourse gives 
the lie direct; more effectually and impressively than an incapable statesman- 
ship which has long since lost its compass, shall the ever-youthful art, 
renewing its freshness from its own well-springs and the noblest spirit of the 
time, give to the passionate stream of social tumult—now dashing against 
rugged precipices, now lost in shallow swamps—a fair and lofty goal, the 
goal of noble manhood. Is it your real object, ye honorable statesmen, con- 
fronted with a dreaded social overthrow, to graft upon this mighty change 
a strong and living pledge of future nobler customs? Then lend us all 
your strength to give back art unto itself and to its lofty mission. 

DISCUSSION 
GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


In ten minutes one must give conclusions and not reasons for those con- 
clusions ; therefore he must speak more or less dogmatically ; and I shall for that 
reason confine myself to one or two phases of the subject which has been 
presented to us. 

Art does not begin in sensual selection and in none of its forms whatever 
has it in that way been created. Art is the result of the plain instinct—of the 
demand for expression, because the whole nervous organization of man requires 
some safe utterance which shall be harmonious and symmetric. The aesthetic 
sense originated, undoubtedly, in the same direction from the same cause, not 
because of sensual selection. The art impulse is essentially a social impulse. 
All the great art of the world in the various art forms has been of the nature 
of social expression or social interpretation, or can be really understood only 
from the point of view of social interpretation. If you study the primitive clan, 
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you discover the people of that clan beginning with the dance. And in order 
that there shall be harmony of step, they associate the voice in song, repeatiag 
at first only syllables and gradually from that going forward to the expression of 
communal emotions. This enlarges into point and into music. And these are 
the primary arts—the arts especially of social creation: and if one starts from 
this point of view and follows art to the present time, he will find that in all 
phases of society, from the clan to the international social life of today, art 
has found its expression, not in individual genius, but in the social demand of the 
people whose life it manifests. And social changes have brought about changes 
in art creation. I think if one puts aside the established convictions in regard 
to art—what might be called the art prejudice—and looks at the subject openly 
and with broad mind, he will discover that all art in all forms has been essen- 
tially a social creation. It has grown out of those common emotions and con- 
victions of a people which have demanded some form of expression that would 
appeal to the whole associative life of the people; and the result of such study, 
it seems to me, might lead one to believe—and in this I know that I entirely 
contradict the conventional prejudice in regard to art—that no form of art has 
ever been essentially the result of individual genius but of social demands for 
associative expressions ; and what leads me—what justifies me in this conclusion 
—is that all forms of art which have become universal—every art creation that 
has appealed to the universal life of mankind, has underlying it some great social 
emotional conviction of a people that has grown up and shaped itself through 
succeeding generations until it has become the social possession and the social 
interpretation of a people. And then, after it has essentially established itself 
in a people’s life, it is taken up by him whom we call Homer, or by Dante, or by 
Shakespeare, or by Goethe. Now I ask you to consider that every great world- 
wide art, without exception, has voiced not Dante, not Homer, not Shakespeare, 
not Goethe, but, growing by succeeding changes, change upon change of social 
conviction, of social interpretation, until it became a mythological con- 
viction, a conception of life, the idealizing of life, the shaping of life into 
the form of the mother and the child, and then the artist with a brush or with 
a pen is able to voice what the people have come to believe, what essentially 
the people have created. That is the basis of all art that is world-wide in its 
results and its convictions, and I believe that no great art can ever possibly 
be created under any other forms than dogmas. 

Now the reason why the Russian people have a great art as contrasted 
with the American people is not that they are in a revolutionary stage, but that 
they are still essentially in a second stage—in a communal stage—where there 
is a consciousness of the life of the people, and the artist voices that life of the 
people. Now in America we have no great art because we have a great com- 
merce—because we have a great individualistic form; and the building-up of 
democracy throws down all possibility of art; not because democracy is essen- 
tially opposed to art, but because the artist sets out with the conviction which is 
in the mind of every artist in America today, that he has to voice his own 
emotions—that what he speaks for isn’t the life of his time, isn’t the life that 


has been created through succeeding generations of conflict—but he aims to 


voice his own notions—his own emotions. 
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Now look at the poetry of America today: artistical in its capacity for 
elaborating the art-form in poetry, it exceeds any poetry that the world has 
ever known, and yet how completely abortive is American poetry, because all 
these little poetlings are not speaking for America, they are not speaking for 
any American condition, they are not speaking for any high conditions of 
American life that have been developing through successive ages; they are only 
speaking for themselves. And so long as we have in America no social conscious- 


ness of American life, there can be no art-form that will be dynamic. 


PPOFESSOR LESTER F. WARD, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


I hold in my hand a letter from Professor Poland which I will read to the 
society, and I am sure you will all regret its contents along with myself. 
(Reads letter.) 

I am especially sorry that Professor Poland could not discuss the paper, 
because he would have done so, of course, from the point of view of the 
professional artist. What his views would have been I am not fully informed, 
although I had some conversation with him on the subject, and I am quite sure 
that his ideas were at least sympathetic. Certainly they would have been 
enlightening. 

While I am on my feet, if I may be permitted—not at all as a substitute for 
Professor Poland, but more growing out of the presentation of the paper by 
Mrs. Unger, as I have now heard it—even after having read it, new thoughts 
have come to my mind, and I might in a moment or two, perhaps, make a 
suggestion which would be something of a contribution, not claiming any right 
to speak on this subject at all in the general discussion. 

I must, of course, speak entirely from the sociological view-point, and the main 
thought that has occurred to me and one upon which I have been reflecting 
considerably of late is this: I want to say before beginning, though, that I bow 
to the withering criticism of Mrs. Unger upon the passages of my works which 
she has read to you, and that I am not going to attempt to defend them. On 
the other hand I am going to see whether I, even, cannot say a little something 
on her side of the matter. 

It is a somewhat general sociological principle that I am going to try to 
present to you in a word; and I might formulate it in these words: that in 
almost all the operations of mankind, the institutions of mankind and the activi- 
ties of mankind, we find a law to exist, if we study and trace any of them 
back far enough—a law or principle which may be expressed in these words: 
that whereas most of these things began as ends there has been a universal 
tendency for them to be converted into means. A number of examples occur 
to me even now, without much reflection. If we take architecture, for I am going 
to pass over a great many others that might be looked upon from the same point of 
view to illustrate the fact; but passing to architecture, it is obvious to anyone who 
has traveled at all about this world that architecture primarily was a fine art and it 
has become a useful art only by the process that I have been speaking about— 
the general tendency of that which started as an end to become a means. And 
if you travel in certain countries now: you need not go off of this continent on 
which you live—travel through the country of Mexico as I have myself, and you 
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will see them prominently standing forth—the only great, beautiful architectural 
buildings in any of the Mexican towns that I have ever visited are the churches, 
gilded and adorned and furnished with all the attributes of fine pieces of archi- 
tecture. The human habitations are awful; and the contrast is striking to 
anyone from America—from the United States or from the North. But without 
elaborating that which all of you can see much more of than anything I have 
said, let us make a great leap and consider another art—the art of literature. 
In the eighteenth century, I might go back and repeat what is well known to all 
scholars, that poetry preceded prose and was accompanied with music and the 
dance—as Mr. Cooke has said, terpsichorean—but passing over even those earlier 
phases where even the laws were written not in rhyme but in poetry, we come 
down to modern literature. Take the literature of the eighteenth century. In 
the eighteenth century, especially in France, literature was a fine art—it was 
nothing else. It was an end. It was largely so in other countries; and as the 
center or the van of civilization advanced, the epoch in which literature was an 
end simply moved its position from one country to another. What is literature 
today? It is scarcely anything more than a means, and the only object in the 
world of fine writing is to express ideas. We admire the writings of a Huxley 
simply because they constitute a vehicle by means of which he was able to 
express the greatest thoughts of the age; and so with every other great literary 
man today. He is of no particular importance from a literary point of view 
except as he is more capable of expressing ideas and carrying thought from 
mind to mind than other men are. Need I carry it any farther? Need I 
refer to the other arts—for example. to painting? We speak of the declining 
arts—especially of sculpture. Doubtless they are declining, and my implica- 
tion is simply in so far as they fail to become means and insist upon being ends 
in themselves there is no demand for them. But there is demand for an artist 
like Millet, who can paint an “Angelus” or a “Man with the Hoe,” because those 
paintings carry ideas—not all intellectual ideas, but mental ideas. And any 
great art today, whether it be painting, sculpture, or any other kind of art, that 
can carry emotions or carry elevating influences through society will be in 
demand; and that kind of art will be capable of subsisting, of surviving; all 
other kinds will fail under the law of the survival of the fittest. I was trying to 
think if there was another; and certainly there is, as Mrs. Unger has said. I 
cannot speak of music. She can. But I can speak of the drama, because every- 
body knows what that is: and of fiction, because everybody knows what the 
influence of that is. In speaking of fiction I am almost going back to what I said 
about literature, but it is the great modern renaissance as it is called—the great 
realistic drama and realistic fiction; and the great works, if there are any today: 
and the great works of nearly the last century—certainly the last half-century— 
have all been great, or recognized as such, simply because they are what Mrs. 
Unger has called dynamic. And what do we recognize as having value in any 
great work of fiction or in any great drama unless it is some social power to 
influence, and not only to influence but to benefit mankind ? 

Viewed in this light then, which is certainly a true light, it is obvious that 
the fine arts not only may become, but in a great degree have already become, a 


dynamic factor in society. 
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DR. FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, PRESIDENT AMERICAN SOCIETY OF DRAMATIC ART, 
NEW YORK 

I hope you will take the letter read a moment ago as though it had been 
written by myself, because I am exactly in that gentleman’s state physically. I 
am here only in the spirit. I could not keep away, because the subject was too 
interesting, too important, too suggestive. Important because it is a subject 
which is so ignored by scientific minds, and it is the one subject which seems 
to demand scientific men’s investigation more than any other that I know of. 
Those subjects drift about—of the fine arts—without helm and without captains, 
and insurrection, as they call it, of impulse and conviction and sentiment takes 
possession in place of pure logic; and I am sure that if I were an artist, I should 
have the right to speak for the artists in asking those minds—like yours, ladies 
and gentlemen —that are needed to investigate this particular subject. 

I confess that at the outset I am rather perplexed and troubled that the state 
of degradation which I am told the art of this country is in has not been proved 
by enything that has been said today. We have had statements; we have had a 
very fine, beautifvl, and learned exposition of the Russian and German state of 
affairs ; but I have heard nothing which has proved to my mind that the art of this 
country is in such an awful state. I wish to have that proved before I attempt to 
speak of it. Visit an exhibition such as I did the other day, in New York, and go 
across the water and visit the great technical schools in France, and you will 
find here more ideas, more significance in painting, and, in some cases, better 
technique than you will there. I may be going beyond my province as an 
observer, but I simply wish to sound my voice in opposition to that statement. I 
can only stand up boldly in defense of the drama. I might say for the drama, if 
the fine arts are in that awful state that you speak of, it is the fault of the 
country in which that art exists. I mean to say that the theater and drama are 
merely a mirror of the life which exists, and if you have anything to say against 
them at all, you are also speaking against the life which it reflects. Until you 
sociologists can form plans by which the life of this country ceases to be barbaric 
and uncivilized ; until you can get past this terrible wail of money, graft, and the 
like, of which the air is full, you will find the plays will treat of the things which 
will eatertain and interest people, because people are in a very floating state of 
mind—not able, in the hurry and scurry of the life in this country, to settle 
down ard have the comfort and luxury of looking upon plays as instruction, 
and they continue to go to the plays for amusement, and will continue to as 
long as the courtry is as young as it is. 

I felt an anxiety that was not fulfilled. I have felt and desired that we 
should fird some fundamental thing—something that we could stand upon. Now 
I am upon a foothold and know where I belong in this matter. For instance, in 
regard to the drama. As I listened I jotted down a few headings. I felt that in 
the theater the audience, aside from being phonographs and cameras, that receive 
impressions from the plate and from the actors that go into their minds and 
their souls, and that become permanent with them—not so much, perhaps, but to 
some extent like the experiences we have in real life—aside from that, I said to 
myself, it seems to me that the audience are like children at play, they are like 
bystanders; their enthusiasm, their listening and applause as the play goes on, 
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show that they are taking part. In short, it shows that it is a higher kinder- 
garten. People have tried to find the place where the kindergarten could be 
carried up onto a higher plane. It seems to me we have that in the theater. It 
has the same valuation. It isn’t a thing to be ignored, as most speakers on the 
subject of the so-called fine arts attempt to do, or a thing to be patronized ; but, 
being a mirror of ourselves and of the lives we live, it is a thing to be studied 
and thought about; and that is what the scientific minds have not done. They 
have looked upon it as a mere side issue, hardly worth the trouble; treated as a 
child which either has to be confined in the room and not allowed to go out at all, 
put in the corner perhaps, as in the new college curriculum; or, if allowed to go 
out and play, allowed to do what they like as long as they are not too noisy 
and do not interfere with their elders, which is the idea of the theater as it is 
viewed by many scientific minds. 

Now, there is a very interesting point, I believe, with regard to the educative 
effect of the theater, and it is the educative side which I understood was to be 
treated of especially here. The point is this: What the actor gives is not a 
complete thing; he suggests merely what the auditor or spectator completes. 
I believe that in nine cases out of ten the auditor supplies 50 per cent. of the 
imagination, of the thought, the feeling and the various activities of the faculties 
that are produced when the play is going on. As an illustration of this—for an 
illustration seems rather necessary to prove that—I remember how years ago a 
very famous actor went on in a part requiring great pathos. He had the rdéle 
to play of a very pathetic speaker. He gave it so completely, with such complete 
surrender, that he broke down, his voice was mournful and full of sobs, and 
he was hardly able to stagger off the stage; and everybody laughed. I went to 
him and said: “When you go on next time, simply suggest that; we know what 
the motive is; simply suggest it and let us do the rest.” He did as directed and 
went through it with intended coldness and callousness, giving the words and 
just the suggestion of the feeling; and the audience was broken down with sobs 
and tears—showing a very decided fact, that in that case the audience wanted 
to supply the feeling and emotion, but were not allowed to do so in the first case 
because it was all accomplished for them, which they resented. 

In this whole matter, whether we call it educative, dynamic, or whatsoever 
words you may use, the important thing, I believe, I am right in saying—not 
being learned as an educator, perhaps—but I believe that it is the feeling we 
are after today. It isn’t merely cramming the mind with facts, but arousing 
the feeling of the pupil. Now, in what way, in what place, can it be done so 
thoroughly, what school is it in which it can be accomplished so thoroughly, as 
in the theater? It seems to me that the word “dramatic” simply means a new 
synonym for life; that there are a great many functions at which, if you ladies 
and gentlemen with scientific minds would look into them, I believe you would 
be amazed: how the great majority of actors, being exceedingly illiterate, having 
no breeding or education, in a very few years have a learning and scholarship, 
superior at times to that of people who have been through college, in certain 
branches, in matters of history, in matters of literature even, and in various 
other studies. They learn wonderfully quickly, like children, by short-cuts; and I 
believe in this whole educational problem there are short-cuts. They have been 
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forced to learn as children learn. I recall at this moment being away where 
there was a professor in Brown University, a friend of mine, a professor of 
Greek—I wont say how many years ago, because you might recognize him— 
who was consul at Athens. I called to see him, and he was out. There came 
to the door a young girl who talked nothing but what they called Greek, and 
I was nonplused. I thought I knew something of Greek; I had been taught 
to me. A little girl, the consul’s child, very 


it in college ; but it was all “Greek” 
young, able to speak only certain phrases, came toddling along and asked me in 
a childish way what I wanted, and I spoke to her in English. I told her I 
wanted to see so and so, and she turned to the girl and spoke to her in Greek— 
had quite a lengthy conversation in Greek; and then she came back to me 
and translated what she said. I spoke to the father later, and he said: “I have 
been a student of Greek all my life, and this child has been a few months in this 
country, and she is able to talk Greek and translate it to me.’’ This means there 
is a method of learning which the child gets which by the college process we do 
not get. 

Speaking of Greek, I remember that I was a very bad Greek scholar; my 
degree coming very near suffering for it; and when I was called on not very 
long after to put on a Greek play at Vassar, in getting at the senti- 
ment, the modes, and characterization of that play, I found, when I faced the 
cast for the first time, that | was prompting them in Greek, that I was speaking 
to them in Greek words, using Greek explanations; that the language to me was 
a live thing which I understood for the first time; and I never had understood 
it during the four years when I was in college. 

Now, there are ways of learning, and the actor has those ways, and I believe 
other artists find those ways; and I only wish there could be founded for this 
work of the theater a dramatic science as well as a dramatic art. 

I am afraid I am running over the time. I want to say only a very few 
words more. It seems to me that the greatest study, the greatest book of all, 
is the book of life; and that is so much ignored. I believe that a great deal of 
the so-called scholarship is a mistake. It has no living value to us; we cannot 
use it, and it never ought to be taken up unless it has a valuation—practical use 
in our lives that we can put it to. The actor learns and the artist learns to 
study from life, to go out and study life, to study the character—all the faculties 
of human nature, all their manifestations, and so on; he learns a great deal more, 
and a great deal more quickly, than by the so-called academic method. I believe 
that literature should be and can be taught in that way. There again I am out 
of my field. But I cannot see why literature and all that is taught in rhetoric 
and grammar cannot be acquired through life-study in the theater. There is a 
peculiar thing which is not recognized. We know very well that there has been 
a revolution from the old mediaeval style to the development of the individual 
power, in studying individual temperament and character. In the theater a great 
deal that is causing some of the prejudice, and statements that have been made 
in regard to the drama today, can be answered by this peculiar fact: we have 
passed through, or we have partially passed through, a period, but we have hardly 
outgrown the mediaeval period. All remember, not many years ago, when the 
so-called stock companies were ame labor guilds, and when the whole process 
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of production and plan of workmanship were by pure authority, not by the study 
of the individual needs or abilities. That exists today to a certain extent, and is 
partly the cause of any weakness that may_exist in our work. But, on the other 
hand, we are passing now rapidly out of that, and realizing that it is the develop- 
ment of the individual that is the great thing in the stage as well as in every 
other thing. And there is such a thing as education in the theater and for the 
actor. The ideal drama, of course, is in a very mixed state. We have all 
styles: we have the old-school actor brought up in the old mediaeval way; we 
have the modern actor brought up in an original way; and we have all styles 
mixed up in eveiy way that we see. We don’t know what it is that annoys us, 
but it is probable they are like a mixture of colors that do not harmonize. 

I think this poor thing which is generally spoken of in that way, the poor 
child called the drama, cannot be treated in the old-fashioned way by spanking, 
by being sent into the corner as a poor, miserable thing that has to exist, but 
will have the honor of the attention and thought of your learned scientists. 

PROFESSOR CHARLES H. MOORE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

I have had no opportunity to read Mrs. Unger’s paper in advance of this 
meeting. Moreover, your secretary invited me to present, if I saw fit, a 
separate and independent paper upon the general topic of this session; and this 
is what I have prepared to do. In the following remarks I have in mind the 
arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting primarily ; but the case is with them 
the same as with music and the drama—which have just been more particu- 
larly considered. 

Whether the fine arts have any power for good must depend on the spirit 
in which they are practiced, and the ideals they embody. The fine arts are 
mainly addressed to the feelings and the imagination. Their primary function 
is not to teach, but to give pleasure, end the kind of pleasure they may give 
will correspond with the motives by which they are inspired, and the feelings 
with which they ere regarded. It follows that the influence of the fine arts 
may be evil as well as good, and thus whether they tend to advance or to retard 
the well-being of society will depend on their quality. 

But the fine arts are not so much a moving force as a result of moving 
forces, since they are necessarily the expression of the moral and spiritual con- 
ditions under which they are produced. Therefore it is with these conditions 
that we need to concern ourselves primarily. Where people have artistic apti- 
tudes, have reached a high plane of moral, intellectual, and civil life, and keep 
their higher interests dominant, they naturally produce noble art. Where such 
conditions are wanting noble art is impossible, and such arts as may be pro- 
duced will have no good effect. The important question is, then, not so much 
how to utilize the fine arts, as how to make possible their existence in their 
best forms, and how to bring about in society capacity for their enjoyment— 
how to make people responsive to the appeal of noble art. The utility of the 
fine arts will teke care of itself under right conditions. 

With all that is admirable in our civilization, we yet appear to be far from 
realizing such conditions, and we shall not accomplish much for the good of 
society through the agency of art until we shall have laid a better foundation. 
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We are going too fast in attempts to popularize the fine arts for the benefit of 
society. We are in danger of encouraging the acceptance of specious and 
spurious art instead of that which is genuine. Our present activity in lectur- 
ing, in the placing of works of art in schools, in the multiplication of schools 
of design and museums of art, is largely ineffectual for good because it lacks 
discrimination, and overlooks the need for preliminary efforts to prepare the 
way for right artistic feeling. This activity does not enough regard the motives 
by which the arts are inspired. It proceeds too much on the notion that any 
kind of artistic interest will be salutary. 

I believe that only good art can be of use to society, and good art is that 
which is inspired by wholesome conditions and high ideals. Therefore, as I 
have said, the way to make the fine arts useful to society is first to bring about 
conditions out of which good art can come. In advance of this all efforts to 
encourage and to popularize the arts will be futile as to results in the popular 
well-being. In advance of this the people cannot know what good art is. The 
present bewildering confusion of thought as to what is best in art is due pri- 
marily to the fact that this principle is not enough recognized and made the 
basis of judgment. It will be well, then, briefly to consider by what means it 
may be possib’e to do something to bring about the requisite conditions. 

Without enlarging on obvious truisms as to the primary necessity for right 
motives, and right conduct of life, as the only basis of human action, and the 
only means of opening the mind to good influences of any kind, I may say that 
in my opinion one of the first steps toward better conditions must consist in the 
inculeation of a keener sense of public and private seemliness in our surround- 
ings. So long as the epproaches to our cities and towns are made unsightly 
by the dumping of refuse, by squalid settlements, and by a slatternly condition 
of grounds about manufacturing establishments; so long as offensive advertise- 
menis are flaunted from the walls of houses, and along entire lines of railways ; 
and so long as streets are lined with pretentious buildings in jangling discord of 
numberless irrational travesties of architectural design, there can be little hope 
for much popular appreciation of the meaning and the worth of beauty, or for 
sterling artistic production. The state of mind which makes these things possi- 
ble is incompatible with that to which noble art appeals. Eyes habituated to such 
sights, and feelings blunted by indifference to their deformity, must be incap- 
able of responding to the influences of good art. Few of us escape the deaden- 
ing influence of the appalling sights that thus disgrace our civilization. 

A second step toward the creation of better conditions should consist, I 
think, in the cultivation of the sense of beauty by observation of the beauty of 
nature, and of good works of art where such works are accessible. The discrimi- 
nation necessary to distinguish what is best will come through observation and 
comparison, if we study in a right spirit; for, though the best in art and in 
nature assumes a great variety of forms, it is one in essential character, and 
that character becomes discernible through the habitual effort to distinguish 
between good and bad. 

Nothing conduces so effectively to this culture as the practice of drawing, 
if it be steadily directed to this end. I would therefore make drawing, not for 
its utility for mechanical or industrial ends, or with a view to any kind of 
artistic production, but as an aid to the apprehension of beauty, a very consider- 
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able part of the school training of youth. And I think we ought to regard any 
school programme as seriously defective which does not include this most 
humanizing exercise. 

A further prerequisite for conditions favorable to the existence of art from 
which salutary influence can proceed is a constant and unqualified aspiration for 
excellence. All good art is based on good craftsmanship in best materials—on 
fitness for use and endurance in architecture, and on best possible carving, and 
drawing and painting, in the plastic and graphic arts. Without such conditions 
it is impossible for a people to produce any fine art worthy of the name, and 
only in so far as they can be made to prevail will it be possible for the best 
art to have any salutary social influence. Mere contact with even the noblest 
art counts for little where a people’s engrossing interests lie in other directions, 
as is abundantly shown at the present time in those European countries which 
have the richest inheritance in noble works of art. 

The great obstacle to a general prevalence of the finer influences of art 
among us, and the chief cause of popular indifference to the unsightliness oi our 
surroundings, lie in our excessive material ambitions and activities. People 
always succeed best in those things for which they care most. If we consider 
what the great American people at present care most for, we shall hardly find 
that it is for those things which make for an appreciation of the worth of 
beauty. It is very clear, on every hand, that mechanical, commercial, and even 
scientific ends, with a primary view to material profit, and material comfort 
and convenience, 2re what now mainly animate our activities to a degree that is 
incompatible with openness to the finer influences of beauty. Whatever aspira- 
tions for better things there may be are, with the great majority of people, so 
subordinated to these material interests that they have no appreciable effect on 
the prevailing trend of thought and feeling. 

The aspect of every thriving American city affords abundant confirmation 
of this. Consider, for instance, the appalling aspect of the city of New York 
at the present moment, as one views it in passing through the East River. Yet 
New York is our chief artistic center. She has her great Central Park, she 
spends many millions of dollars on ornate public and private buildings, she has 
a great Museum of the Fine Arts, and contributes largely to the support of 
music and the drama. But for how little good do these things count in the 
general make-up of the metropolis—which as a whole is hideous beyond any 
power of words to describe! There never was before in the world a great city 
of such appalling aspect. 

I would not draw an exaggerated picture, and I take no pessimistic view. 
I believe that things are coming out right in the end. Nor would I imply that 
no signs of better things are discernible, that no excellence of achievement is 
manifest in contemporaneous art, or that no good influence now goes forth from 
this art. Much less would I deny that fine aptitudes for artistic enjoyment and 
artistic production are latent in the modern world and in the American people. 
But I would call attention to the fact that artistic aspirations, artistic ability, 
and the good influences on society which they should exert, are heavily handi- 
capped by present conditions. And it is this state of things, it seems to me, 
that should deeply concern the American Sociological Society, and every moder: 


ccmmunity. 
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SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
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SOCIAL MIND IN GENERAL 


Mind is an organic whole made up of co-operating individu- 
alities, in somewhat the same way that the music of an orchestra 
is made up of divergent but related sounds. No one would think 
it necessary or reasonable to divide the music into two kinds— 
that made by the whole and that of particular instruments; and 
no more are there two kinds of mind—the social mind and the 
individual mind. When we study the social mind, we merely 
fix our attention on larger aspects and relations, rather than on 
the narrower ones of ordinary psychology. 

The view that all mind hangs together in a vital whole, from 
which the individual is never really separate, flows naturally from 
our growing knowledge of heredity and suggestion, which makes 
it increasingly clear that every thought we have is linked with 
the thought of our ancestors and associates, and through them 
with that of society at large. It is also the only view consistent 
with the general standpoint of modern science, which admits 
nothing isolate in nature. 

The unity of the social mind consists, not in agreement, but 
in organization, in the fact of reciprocal influence or causation 
among its parts, by virtue of which everything that takes place in 
it is connected with everything else, and so is an outcome of the 
whole. Whether, like the orchestra, it gives forth harmony may 
be a matter of dispute, but that its sound, pleasing or otherwise, 
is the expression of a vital co-operation, cannot well be denied. 


SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL ASPECTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


In the social mind we may distinguish—very roughly, of 
course—conscious and unconscious relations. The unconscious 
are those of which we are not aware; which, in one way or 
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another escape our notice. A great part of the influences at 
work upon us are of this character. Our language, our mechani- 
cal arts, our government and other institutions we derive chiefly 
from people to whom we are but indirectly and unconsciously 
related. The larger movements of society—the progress and 
decadence of nations, institutions and races—have seldom been 
a matter of consciousness until they were past. And although 
the growth of social consciousness is perhaps the greatest fact of 
history, it has still but a narrow and fallible grasp of human life. 

Social consciousness, or awareness of society, is inseparable 
from self-consciousness, because we can hardly think of ourselves 
excepting with reference to a social group of some sort, nor of 
the group except with reference to ourselves. The two things 
go together, and what we are really aware of is a more or less 
complex personal or social whole, of which now the particular, 
now the general aspect is emphasized. 

In general, then, most of our reflective consciousness—of our 
wide-awake state of mind—is social consciousness, because a 
sense of our relation to other persons, or of other persons to one 
another, can hardly fail to be a part of it. Self and society are 
twin-born, and we know one as immediately as we know the other. 

This view, which seems to me quite simple and in accord with 
common-sense, is not, so far as I can discover, the view most 
commonly held. Psychologists, and even sociologists, are still 
much infected with the idea that self-consciousness is in some 
way primary, and antecedent to social consciousness, which 
must be derived by some recondite process of combination or 
elimination. I venture, therefore, to give some further expo- 
sition of it, based in part on first-hand observation—too detailed 
for this paper—of the growth of social ideas in children. 

Descartes is, I take it, the best-known exponent of the tra- 
ditional view regarding the primacy of  self-consciousness. 
Seeking an unquestionable basis for philosophy, he thought that 
he found it in the proposition, “I think, therefore I am’ (Cogito, 
ergo sum). This seemed to him inevitable, though all else might 


be illusion. 
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I observed [he says] that, whilst I thus wished to think that all was 
false, it was absolutely necessary that I, who thus thought, should be some- 
what; and as I observed that this truth, / think, hence I am, was so certain 
and of such evidence that no ground of doubt, however extravagant, could 
be alleged by the skeptics capable of shaking it, I concluded that I might, 
without scruple, accept it as the first principle of the philosophy of which I 


was in search. 


From our point of view this statement is unsatisfactory in 
two essential respects. In the first place, it seems to imply that 
“T’’-consciousness is a part of all consciousness, when, in fact, it 
belongs only to a rather advanced stage of development. In the 
second it is one-sided or “individualistic” in asserting the per- 
sonal or “I’’-aspect of consciousness to the exclusion of the 
social or “we’’-aspect, which is equally original with it. 

Introspection is essential to psychological or social insight, 
but the introspection of Descartes was, in this instance, a limited, 
almost abnormal, sort of introspection—that of a self-absorbed 
philosopher doing his best to isolate himself from other people, 
and from all simple and natural conditions of life. The mind 
into which he looked was in a highly technical state, not likely to 
give him a just view of human consciousness in general. 

Introspection is of a larger sort in our day. There is a world 
of things in the mind worth looking at, and the modern psycholo- 
gist, instead of fixing his attention wholly on an extreme form 
of speculative self-consciousness, puts his mind through an infi- 
nite of variety of experiences—intellectual and emotional, simplz 
and complex, normal and abnormal, sociable and private—record- 
ing in each case what he sees in it. He does this by subjecting it 
to suggestions or incitements of various kinds, which awaken the 
activities he desires to study. 

In particular he does it largely by what may be called sym- 
pathetic introspection, putting himself into intimate contact with 
various sorts of persons and allowing them to awake in himself 
a life similar to their own, which he afterward, to the best of his 
ability, recalls and describes. In this way he is more or less able 
to understand—always by introspection—children, idiots, crimi- 
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nals, rich and poor, conservative and radical—any phase of 
human nature not wholly alien to his own. 

This I conceive to be the principal method of the social 
psychologist. 

One thing which this broader introspection reveals is that 
the “I’’-consciousness does not explicitly appear until the child is 
about two years old, and that, when it does appear, it comes in 
inseparable conjunction with the consciousness of other persons 
and of those relations which make up a social group. It is, in 
fact, simply one phase of a body of personal thought which is 
self-consciousness in one aspect and social consciousness in 
another. 

The mental experience of a new-born child is probably a 
mere stream of impressions, which may be regarded as individual 
in being differentiated from any other stream, or as social, in 
being an undoubted product of inheritance and suggestion from 
human life at large; but is not aware either of itself or of society. 

Very soon, however, the mind begins to discriminate personal 
impressions and to become both naively self-conscious and 
naively conscious of society; that is, the child is aware, in an 
unreflective way, of a group and of his own special relation to 
it. He does not say “I,” nor does he name his mother, his sister, 
or his nurse; but he has images and feelings out of which these 
ideas will grow. Later comes the more reflective consciousness 
which names both himself and other people and brings a fuller 


perception of the relations which constitute the social unity of 


this small world. 

And so on to the most elaborate phases of self-consciousness 
and social consciousness, to the metaphysician pondering the ego, 
or the sociologist meditating on the social organism. Self and 
society go together, as phases of a common whole. I am aware 
of the social groups in which I live as immediately and authenti- 
cally as | am aware of myself; and Descartes might have said 
“you think’ or “we think,” cogitas or cogitamus, on as good 
grounds as he said cogito. I have explained this point of view 
more fully in “Human Nature and the Social Order,” New 


York, 1902. 
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But, it may be said, this very consciousness that you are con- 
sidering is, after all, located in a particular person, and so are 
all similar consciousnesses, so that what we see, if we take an 
objective view of the matter, is merely an aggregate of individu- 
alities, however social those individualities may be. Common- 
sense, most people think, assures us that the separate person is 
the primary fact of life. 

If so, it is because common-sense has been trained by custom 
to look at one aspect of things and not another. Common-sense, 
moderately informed, assures us that the individual has his being 
only as a part of a whole. What does not come by heredity 
comes by communication and intercourse; and the more closely 
we look, the more apparent it is that separateness is an illusion 
of the eye and community the inner truth. “Social organism’”— 
using the term in no technical sense, but merely to mean a vital 
unity in human life—is a fact as obvious to enlightened common- 
sense as individuality. 

There is, then, no mystery about social consciousness. The 
view that there is something recondite about it, and that it must 
be dug for with metaphysics and drawn forth from the depths 
of speculation, springs from a failure to grasp adequately the 
social nature of all higher consciousness. What we need in this 
connection is only a better seeing and understanding of rather 
ordinary and familiar facts. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


We may find social consciousness either in a particular mind 
or as a co-operative activity of many minds. The social ideas 
that I have are closely connected with those that other people 
have, and act and react upon them to form a whole. This gives 
us public opinion, in the broad sense of a group state of mind 
of which the group is more or less distinctly aware. The unity 
of public opinion, like all vital unity, is not one of uniformity, 
but of organization, of interaction and mutual influence. It is 
true that a certain underlying likeness of nature is necessary in 
order that minds may influence one another and so co-operate in 
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forming a vital whole, but identity, even in the simplest process, 
is unnecessary and probably impossible. 

The consciousness of the House of Representatives, for 
example, is by no means limited to the common views, if there 
are any, shared by its members, but embraces the whole con- 
sciousness of every member, so far as this deals with the activity 
of the House. It would be a poor conception of the whole which 
left out the opposition, or even one dissentient individual. 

That all minds are different is a condition, not an obstacle, 
of that unity that consists in a differentiated and co-operative life. 

Here is another illustration of what is meant by individual 
and collective aspects of social consciousness : Some of us possess 
a good many books relating to social questions of the day. Each 
of these books, considered by itself, is the expression of a par- 
ticular social consciousness: the author has cleared up his ideas 
as well as he can and printed them. But a library of such books 
expresses social consciousness in a larger sense; it speaks for 
the epoch. And certainly no one who reads the books will doubt 
that they form a whole, whatever their differences. The radical 
and the reactionist are clearly part of the same general situation. 

A group “makes up its mind” in very much the same man- 
ner that an individual makes up his mind. The latter must give 
time and attention to the matter; he must search his conscious- 
ness for pertinent ideas and sentiments, bring them together, and 
work them into a whole, before he knows what his real thought 
about it is. In the case of a nation the same thing must take 
place, only on a larger scale. Each individual must make up his 
mind as before, but in doing so he has to deal, not only with 
what was already in his thought or memory, but with fresh ideas 
that flow in from others whose minds are also aroused. Every- 
one who has any fact, or thought, or feeling which he thinks is 
unknown or insufficiently regarded by others, tries to impart it; 
and thus not one mind only, but all minds, are searched for per- 
tinent material which is poured into the general stream of 
thought for each one to use as he can. In this manner the minds 
in a communicating group become one mind, a single organic 
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whole. Their unity is not one of identity, but of life and action— 
a crystallization of diverse but related ideas. 


There may be quite as much difference of opinion as there 
was before, but the differences now existing are comparatively 


intelligent and stable. People know what they really think about 
the matter, and what other people think. Measures, platforms, 
candidates, creeds, and other symbols have been produced which 
serve to express and assist co-operation and to define opposition. 
There has come to be a relatively complete organization of 
thought to which each individual or group contributes in its own 
peculiar way. 

Take, for instance, the state of opinion in the United States 
regarding slavery at the outbreak of the Civil War. No general 
agreement had been reached, but the popular mind had become 
organized with reference to this matter. It had been turned 
over and regarded from all points of view by all parts of the 
community, until a certain ripeness regarding it had been 
reached, revealing in this case a radical conflict of thought between 
the North and the South, and much local diversity in both sec- 
tions. 

One who would understand public opinion should distinguish 
clearly between a true or mature opinion and a popular impres- 
sion. The former requires earnest attention and discussion for 
a considerable time, and when reached is significant, even if mis- 
taken. It rarely exists regarding matters of temporary interest, 
and current talk or print is a most uncertain index of it. A popu- 
lar impression, on the other hand, is facile, shallow, transient, 
with that fickleness and blatancy that used to be ascribed to the 
popular mind in general. It is analogous to the unconsidered 
views and utterances of an individual, and the more one studies 
it, the less seriously he will take it. It may happen that ninety- 
nine men in a hundred hold opinions today contradictory of those 
they will hold a month hence—partly because they have not yet 
searched their own minds, partly because the few who have really 
significant and well-grounded ideas have not had time to impress 
them upon the rest. 

It is not unreasonable, then, to combine a very slight regard 
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for most of what passes for public opinion with much confidence 
in the soundness of an aroused, mature, organic social judgment. 


SOCIAL WILL 

Social will differs from public opinion only in implying a 
more continuous and efficient organization. It is merely public 
opinion become an effective guide to social development. 

It is quite plain that the development of the past has been 
mostly blind and without human intention. Any page of history 
shows that men have been unable to foresee, much less to con- 
trol, the larger movements of life. There have been seers, but they 
have seen principles rather than processes, and have almost 
never been men of immediate sway. Statesmen have lived in the 
present, having no purpose beyond the aggrandizement of their 
own country, their order, or their family. Such partial excep- 
tions as the framing of the American Constitution by the light 
of history and philosophy, and with some prevision of its actual 
working, are confined to recent times and excite a special wonder. 


Will has been alive only in details, in the smaller courses of 
life, while the larger structure and movement has been sub- 
conscious, erratic, and wasteful. The very idea of progress, of 
orderly development on a great scale, is of recent origin and 


diffusion. 

At the present day, also, social phonomena of a large sort are 
for the most part not willed at all, but are the unforseen result 
of diverse and partial endeavors. It is seldom that any large plan 
of social action is intelligently drawn up and followed out. Each 
interest works along in a somewhat blind and selfish manner, 
grasping, fighting, and groping. As regards general ends most 
of the energy is wasted; and yet a sort of advance takes place, 
more like the surging of a throng than the orderly movement of 
troops. Who can pretend that the American people, for example, 
are guided by any clear and rational plan in their economic, social, 
and religious development? They have glimpses and impulses, 
but hardly a will, except on a few matters of near and urgent 


interest. 
In the same way the ills that afflict society are seldom willed 
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by any one or any group, but are by-products of acts of will 
having other objects: they are done, as someone has said, rather 
with the elbows than with the fists. There is surprisingly little 
ill intent, and the more one looks into wrong-doing, the less he 
finds of that vivid chiaroscuro of conscious goodness and badness 
his childish teaching has led him to expect. 

Take, for instance, a conspicuous evil like the sweating sys- 
tem in the garment trades of New York and London. Here are 
people, largely women and children, forced to work twelve, four- 
teen, sometimes sixteen, hours a day, in the midst of dirt, bad 
air, and contagion, suffering the destruction of home life and 
decent nurture; and all for a wage insufficient to buy the bare 
necessities of life. But if one looks for sin dark enough to cast 
such a shadow, he will scarcely find it. The “sweater” or immedi- 
ate employer, to whom he first turns, is commonly himself a 
workman, not much raised above the rest and making but little 
profit on his transactions. Beyond him is the large dealer, 
usually a well-intentioned man quite willing that things should 
be better, if they can be made so without too much trouble or 
pecuniary loss to himself. He is only doing what others do and 
what, in his view, the conditions of trade require. And so on; 
the closer one gets to the facts, the more evident it is that nowhere 
is the indubitable wickedness our feelings have pictured. It is 
quite the same with political corruption and the venal alliance 
between wealth and party management. The men who control 
wealthy interests are probably no worse intentioned than the rest 
of us; they only do what they think they are forced to do in order 
to hold their own. And so with the politician: he finds that 
others are selling their power, and easily comes to think of it as 
a matter of course. In truth the consciously, flagrantly wicked 
man is, and perhaps always has been, for the most part, a fiction 
of denunciation. The psychologist will hardly find him, but will 
feel that most sorts of badness are easily comprehensible, and 
will perhaps agree with Goethe that he never heard of a crime 
which he might not himself have committed.’ 


1T have not space to show at length that this view does not impair the 
righteousness of blame and punishment; the reader will perhaps think it out for 
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In all such cases the first requisite is to create a social con- 
sciousness—that is to say, a definite awareness, not only of the 
evils themselves, but of the conditions upon which they depend 
and of the means by which they may be redressed. This will 
open the way for an effective public opinion, a social conscience, 
a social will. Those having power in the matter will find a fairly 
definite course of right marked out for them, and will not be 
inclined—or, if inclined, will not be permitted—to depart much 
from it. 

Thus it is not bad will, but lack of will, that is mainly the 
cause of evil things; they exist outside the sphere of choice. We 
lack rational self-direction, and suffer not so much from our sins 
—dark as those may be—as from our blindness, weakness, and 
confusion. 

It is true, then, as socialists tell us, that the need of society 
is rational organization, a more effectual social will. But we 
shall not agree with the narowness of this or of any other sect 
as to the kind of organization that is to be sought. The true will 
of society is not concentrated in the government or any other 
single agent, but works itself out through many instruments. It 
would simplify matters, no doubt, if a single, definite, and coercive 
institution, like the socialist state, could embrace and execute all 
right purposes; but I doubt whether life can be organized in 
that way. 

The real ground for expecting a more rational existence and 
growth is in the increasing efficiency of the intellectual and moral 
process as a whole, not, peculiarly, in the greater activity of 
government. 

In every province of life a multiform social knowledge is 
arising and, mingling with the moral impulse, is forming a sys- 
tem of rational ideals which, through leadership and emulation, 
gradually work their way into practice. 


himself. Men are justly praised or blamed in order to support or discredit the 
ideals they stand for. It matters little whether their sins and virtues are conscious 
or not. As to the comparative unimportance of conscious wickedness, note 
that the man who feels that he is in the wrong is divided against himself, hence 
weak and unlikely to carry out a sustained policy. The most efficient badness is 


based on a quiet conscience. 
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The striving of our democracy toward clearer consciousness is 
too evident to escape any observer. Compare, for example, the 
place now taken in our universities by history, economics, politi- 
cal science, sociology, statistics, and the like, with the attention 
given them, say, in 1875, when, in fact, some of these studies had 
no place at all. Or consider the multiplication, since the same 
date, of government bureaus—federal, state, and local—whose 
main function is to collect, arrange, and disseminate social know]- 
edge. It is not too much to say that governments are becoming, 
more and more, vast laboratories of sociai science. Consider 
also the number of books and periodicals seriously devoted to 
these subjects. No doubt much of this work is feverish and 
shallow, but this is incidental to all rapid change. There is, on 
the whole, nothing more certain or more hopeful than the advance 
in the larger self-knowledge of mankind. 

Ideals for the betterment of human life are products of con- 
structive imagination, incited by sentiment and informed by 
knowledge. In the past the sentiment has mostly been undisci- 
plined and the knowledge deficient. A study of the ideals and 
programmes that have had most popular acceptance even in recent 
years makes it appear that our state of mind regarding society is 
still much like that which prevailed regarding the natural world 
when men sought the philosopher’s stone and the fountain of 
perpetual youth. A vast amount of energy is wasted, or nearly 
wasted, in the exclusive and intolerant advocacy of special 
schemes—single-tax, prohibition, state-socialism, and the like— 
each of which is imagined by its adherents to be the key to millen- 
nial conditions. 

Every year, however, makes converts to the truth that no 
isolated scheme can be a good scheme, and that real progress 
must be an advance all along the line. Those who see only one 
thing can never see that truly, and so work in a superficial and 
mistaken manner. 

Idealism ought to be organic; that is to say, each particular 
ideal ought to be formed and pursued in subordination to a sys- 
tem of ideals based on knowledge and good sense. The idealist, 
while putting a special enthusiasm into his own work, should have a 
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general understanding also of every good work, and of the whole 
to which all contribute. For him to imagine that his is the only 
work worth doing is as unfortunate as for the captain of a com- 
pany to imagine that he is conducting the whole campaign. Other 
things equal, the most effective idealists are those who are most 
sane—who have a sense for the complication, the interdepend- 
ence, and the inertia of human conditions. 

The rise of a social will means the substitution of conscious- 
ness for mechanism, of principles for formulas. In the early 
growth of every institution the truth that it embodies is not per- 
ceived or expressed in simplicity, but obscurely incarnated in 
custom and formula. The perception of principles does not do 
away with mechanism altogether, but makes it relatively simple, 
flexible, and human. Under the old system everything is pre- 
served because it is not known just where the virtue resides; 
under the new, the essential is kept and the rest thrown away. 

This change is not unlike the substitution of an alphabet for 
picture-writing. When it is once discovered that speech is made 
up of a few elementary sounds, the symbols of these suffice to 
express all possible words, and so supplant the innumerable and 
cumbrous characters that were used before. Language is thus 
enabled to become more various and flexible in its function, and 
at the same time simpler in its mechanism. In the same way, at 
the present time, the elaborate formulas of the church tend to give 
way to brief statements of principles based on a better insight 
into human nature; and all contemporary institutions show 
change of an analogous character. 

We may, then, expect that the modern world, in spite of its 
complexity, will become fundamentally simpler, more consistent 
and reasonable. Apparently, formalism can never more be an 
accepted and justified condition. It exists, and will exist, wher- 
ever social consciousness is deficient, but is ceasing to be held as 
a ruling principle in any department. There will be creeds, but 
they will affirm no more than is helpful to believe; ritual, but only 
what is beautiful or edifying; everything must justify itself by 
function. 

Our moral system, which is one phase of the social will, must 
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be on the same large scale as modern life itself. The current 
methods are inadequate, and we must learn to feel and to effectuate 
new kinds of right—kinds involving a sense of remoter results 
than men have previously taken into account. Our good intentions 
will never work out unless they are as intelligently organized as 
commerce and politics. All thinking persons are coming to see 
that those traits of decency in the obvious relations of life which 
we are used to regard as morality are inadequate to our needs. 
The great wrong-doers, as we now see, are usually decent and 
kindly in daily walk and conversation, as well as supporters of 
the church and other respectable institutions. For the most part 
they are not even hypocrites, but men of a dead and conventional 
morality, not awake to the real meaning of what they are and do. 
Social will means, among other things, that they should be waked 
up; that a social conscience, based on science as well as feeling, 
should see and judge things by their true results, and should 
know how to make its judgments effectual. 

The guiding force underlying social consciousness is, now as 
ever, human nature itself, in those more enduring characteristics 
that are little affected by institutional changes. This nature, 
familiar yet inscrutable, is apparently in a position to work itself 
out more adequately than at any time in the past. 


DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR EDWIN L. EARP, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

I have been teaching sociology for so short a time, this being the middle of 
my third year in my present position, that, were I to follow my inclinations 
tonight, I should certainly give place to these masters in the science present who 
could do eminently better than I in discussing this most interesting and able 
paper presented by Dr. Cooley. In fact, I never felt so inclined as now to be a 
psychologist ; for, if I were, I should be in New York at this time, and not be 
called upon to discuss this paper, which is so largely of a psychological character. 

If time permitted, a full discussion of this paper should be undertaken 
along three lines—namely, the psychological, the ethical, and the sociological. 
This topic of “Social Consciousness” is a very timely one. Last summer a year 
ago President Maxwell, of the National Educational Association, said, at a 
meeting in Ocean Grove Auditorium, that we needed to put more emphasis, in 
education today, upon the social side of the individual’s equipment for life. In 
the past we have been emphasizing the fact of making the individual a bread- 
winner. Now we need to put the emphasis upon relating him to society. 
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The dean of our Teachers College the other day declared that the empha- 
sis in pedagogy is now being placed upon the socializing of the individual. In 
other words, the individual, largely because of our methods of education, has 
often not scrupled to take another’s bread in his efforts to win his own. What 
we need today in every phase of human life is more of the social consciousness 
that will enable us as individuals and as groups to respect the rights and seek 
the good of others. 

We need social consciousness in legislation and in the administration of 
justice; for only as men come to see the truth of social relations will they be 
able to legislate for the good of all instead of for particular individuals, corpo- 
rations, or classes. 

The same is true of theology and religion. An adequate development of the 
social consciousness would result in greater toleration, and greater federation, 
co-operation, and union, among the great denominations of Christendom. 

In his discussion of the social mind I do not think Dr. Cooley gives us a 
clear understanding of what the social mind really is. He says: “Mind is an 
organic whole made up of co-operating individualities; social mind and the 
individual mind are but phases of the one mind. Every thought we have is linked 
with the thought of our ancestors and associates, and through them with that of 
society at large. The unity of the social mind consists, not in agreement, but 
in organization, in the fact of reciprocal influence or causation among its parts, 
by virtue of which everything that takes place in it is connected with everything 
else, and so is an outcome of the whole.” 

It seems to me that from these statements the moral implications that 
logically follow are important for society. If all mind is one, and every thought 
so linked with ancestors, associates, and society at large; if everything that 
takes place in it is the outcome of the whole, where are we to place moral 
responsibility? Where is the ground for justice in questions of administration 
of law? Who is debtor and who creditor? Who can claim patent-rights or 
copy-rights? Where is the ground for personal merit and demerit, rewards and 
punishments? Where will reform begin? What social advantage has the genius 
or master over the humblest member of the audience, or even the giggler in the 
“peanut” gallery? If Professor Cooley has in mind some future state of society 
like the millennium, then such views are appropriate, but for the present stages 
of social development it seems to me that moral implications are pertinent. 

Concerning social consciousness the writer of the paper says that psy- 
chologists and sociologists are still infected with the idea that self-consciousness 
or individual consciousness is primary. I confess that I am still “infected.” 
I: believe the self-conscious being could never become such without society, or 
some form of association with other creatures of his kind. These must have 
their efficient influence before he, the individual self-conscious being, is able to 
realize the fact of self-consciousness. Had there been no objectivity for Des- 
cartes to doubt, he could never have come to the consciousness of himself as a 
thinking being. 

We are told in this paper: “All consciousness, all vivid, wide-awake state 


of mind, is social consciousness, because a sense of our relation to other persons, 
or of other persons to one another, can hardly fail to be a part of it.” Now 
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suppose a man comes in contact with his neighbor’s bulldog, or falls over a 
wheelbarrow, or treads upon a tack at night, is this wide-awake state of mind, 
which he as an individual surely has in each case supposed, necessarily a part 
of social consciousness? It seems to me that we must distinguish between con- 
sciousness of persons or of society and “social consciousness.” Are they 
necessarily the same psychologically? Self-consciousness involves self-determi- 
nation, or the consciousness of ability to make use of ideas for self-advantage. 
Social consciousness is distinct from consciousness of persons or the group, in 
that it implies the ability of the individual or social group to make use of ideas 
for the advantage of society as well as for self. Both imply a moral element in 
consciousness, or obligation and utility. In fact, no idea, whether in the con- 
sciousness of the individual or in that of the group, can be properly called 
social until it can be measured in terms of social activity of some kind. To be 
aware of persons or of a social group does not prove that I have social con- 
sciousness, in the true sense 8f the term, any more than to be aware of a pack 
of wolves would prove the fact. The elements of self-initiative and of self- 
determination seem to be given no place in Professor Cooley’s view of the social 
consciousness. 

The emphasis today in education implies the priority in development 
of the “self or I-consciousness.” So does the difference between religious 
denominations in history and the more recent federative movements. The same 
fact might be illustrated from a study of commerce and politics. In fact, if we 
take a survey of society, we shall discover that many of the conflicts between 
groups have been the result of the lack of social consciousness, or the primary 


development of, and the resultant actions growing out of, the individual or 


personal consciousness. 

I wish to say just a word in reference to the last two divisions of the paper, 
namely, “public opinion” and “social will.” In nearly everything in this part 
of the paper I am in agreement with Dr. Cooley. 

With regard to public opinion: A distinguished missionary recently returned 
from the Philippine Islands said: “In the Philippines there is no public opinion, 
because there is no way of creating it. They have no newspapers. In this 
country you buy your public opinion for two cents in the morning and one cent 
et night.”” The point of importance for us as sociologists is to see that there is 
created in this country and for the world at large the proper means of communi- 
cation that will make an enlightened and intelligent public opinion possible. 

In the last part of the paper, which treats of the “social will,” I cannot 
agree altogether with the writer when he says, “The wicked man is a fiction of 
denunciation,” and that there is very little wrong-doing with ill intent. You 
will recall the words of a very prominent leader of a great organization who, 
when arraigned before an investigating committee, said he and his associates 
were working for their own pockets all the time. Recent investigations in 
various quarters have revealed the fact that in most instances of wrong-doing to 
society these were individuals who intentionally committed certain specific acts 
knowing all the time that they were breaking laws, statutory and moral. 

I believe it is possible so to develop the social will that society by its obedi- 
ence-compelling power may be able to bring all wrong-doers to justice, and 
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so modify legislation that the individual wrong-doer can no longer dodge behind 
the corporation, or the corporation dodge behind the law; then we shall have 
social control that will result in the greatest good to all factors of human society. 


MR. ALVAN A. TENNEY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


On account of the unavoidable absence of Professor Giddings, I should like 
to present a thought which, it seems to me, he would have emphasized at this 
time. If, in spite of four years’ work with him, I misinterpret his point of view, 
I hope that those of you who have a more accurate knowledge of his ideas will! 
make the necessary corrections. 

The speaker of the evening has apparently assumed that his subject, 
“Social Consciousness,” is equivalent to the phrase “social self-consciousness.”’ 
It is, of course, true that progress is likely to be more and more harmonious, 
the greater the amount of rational and purposive effort attained by a society 
which is capable of appreciating the results of its own action—is sufficiently self 
conscious to exercise rational control over itself. It is also true, however, that 
social consciousness includes mental phenomena that are in large measure the 
result of feeling, and not of any such process of thought concerning the content 
of the social mind as the term “self-consciousness” implies. If any of you 
have been present at a negro revival meeting, you will realize what I mean. 
You will doubtless remember certain phenomena which may accurately be con- 
sidered phases of a certain form of social consciousness, but which could hardly 
be described as phenomena of social self-consciousness. Certain things were 
going on which could not have taken place had there not been a number of per- 
sons associated. No one of the participants would have acted as he did had 
he been alone. It is hardly conceivable, however, that there was any rational 
attempt on the part of those exhibiting these phenomena to understand their 
significance. Of social self-consciousness there was none; of social conscious 
ness, much. 

The suggestion, then, that I wish to make is that feeling is an extremely 
important element in social consciousness. The members of a society like this, 
accustomed to rational reflection, are perhaps likely to overestimate the impor- 
tance of social self-consciousness as an explanation of existing social conditions. 
It may be that the forces of the physical environment, the influence of which 
Professor Lindsay has emphasized, register themselves in social feeling far more 
potently than we imagine, and that social feeling plays a greater part in the 


social process than has yet been suspected. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 

There are a number of facts which readily occur to any one of us as illus- 
trating the social character of mental activity. Solitary confinement is known 
to be one of the most terrible punishments, for it drives its victims mad 
through the absence of intercourse with other human beings. The mind cannot 
live unto itself, but must have contact with other minds. Lighthouse watchmen 
placed at points which are isolated, and where they have practically no oppor- 
tunities for contact with mankind, are never left entirely alone, but are invariably 
given a companion. This is not because it requires two to attend to the work, 
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but because the isolated individual deteriorates mentally and becomes some- 
thing altogether abnormal. But even when there are two of them in the same 
lighthouse, it is not uncommon for them to become insane, or at least cranky— 
because two persons form too short a circuit for stimulating social intercourse. 

Even the smallest and most selfish minds, those which seem to center 
wholly about themselves and to care nothing for others, need social intercourse. 
The intellectually lowest type of woman, capable of little truly mental life, 
nevertheless needs contact with other minds and finds it in the form of gossip 
with her neighbors over the backyard fence. Consider, again, the incontrovertible 
desire to impart a secret to other minds. The more important and the greater 
the secret, the more insistently does it press for communication to other 
minds. Great thinkers, no matter how profound their contempt for the “com- 
mon horde” of readers, invariably seek the means of imparting their thoughts to 
others. Mental property is not individual, but social. Furthermore, when we 
read of the suffering of others, of people whom we may never have seen, and 
whose welfare does not concern us at all, why is it that we suffer? What is it 
in us that suffers, unless it be our social consciousness? We suffer in that part 
of us in which we are not ourselves, but a part of something greater than our- 


selves. When the country’s flag is insulted, what need we care as individuals? 
The insult does not touch us. It does, however, affect our social consciousness. 
We are hurt as members of the social body. 

Our mind is therefore part and parcel of the group to which we belong, and 
the interests and desires and feelings of the group become our interests, our 
desires, and our feelings. Take a perfectly truthful young man and make him 


a reporter on one of the newspapers. From that time on his group-conscious- 


ness becomes such as a member of the staff of that paper that he will work for 


it, fight for it, and lie for it as he never would for himself. 


PROFESSOR C. W. A. VEDITZ, GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Had not Mrs. Gilman prepared the way for the somewhat radical point of 

view that I wish to present, I should have hesitated to present any remarks on 

Professor Cooley’s exceedingly suggestive paper. As it is, however, I should 

like to say a word in behalf of the contention that of the two, self-consciousness 
; and social consciousness, the former is a derivative of the latter, and not the 
¢ latter of the former. Social consciousness, or awareness of society, is not 
only inseparable from consciousness of self, but consciousness of self is 
developed Jater than social consciousness. Instead of saying that self and 
society are in the consciousness of the individual twin-born, I would say that 
consciousness of society precedes consciousness of self. 

We know that in the experience of infants it requires considerable time 4s 
before the child learns to mark off itself from the outside world, to draw the : 
line between the ego and the altrui. Similarly, in the domain of psychic exist- 
ence the marking-off of self takes place late in the history of consciousness. , 
Moreover, it is always a vague and indefinite marking-off—so vague and indefi- f 
nite as to make it not unreasonable to contend that social consciousness is f 
more real and more definite than self-consciousness. Any endeavor to mark 
off those contents of the mind which are primarily individual, which belong to 
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me, as opposed to the social group of which I am a member, at once reveals the 
difficulties that stand in the way of any description of self-consciousness. 
Language itself, in which all thought-processes find their expression and in which 
they necessarily take form—whether language be articulate or inarticulate 
does not matter—is a social product. In other words, whenever we think, we 
use words, either aloud or inarticulately; and these words are social things. 
Thus the implements of thought are themselves social implements. The 
assumption that of the whole field of consciousness one part—that part which 
belongs to me as a distinct ego—cannot only be marked off from the rest, but is 
more fundamental than the rest, has no foundation in fact. Not infrequently 
what I regard as the peculiar characteristics of myself as a psychic entity are 
not my characteristics at all, but are attributed to me by my fellow-creatures and 
represent merely the characteristics which I am striving to attain. The indefi- 
niteness of the psychic self on this account is well illustrated by Dr. Holmes’s 
celebrated story of John and Thomas. When John and Thomas take part in a 
dialogue there are, said Dr. Holmes, at least six personalities distinctly to be 
recognized as participating in the dialogue: first, there is the real John, known 
only to his Maker; second, there is John’s ideal John, never the real one, and 
often very unlike him; third, there is Thomas’ idea of John, never the real 
John, nor John’s John, and often very unlike either. Similarly, there is the 
real Thomas, Thomas’ ideal Thomas, and John’s ideal Thomas. The real John 
may be old, dull, and ill-looking. But John very possibly conceives himself to be 
young, witty, and fascinating, and talks from the point of view of this ideal. 
Thomas, again, believes him to be an artful rogue, we will say; therefore he is, 
so far as Thomas’ attitude is concerned, an artful rogue, though really simple 
and stupid. 

Nietzsche somewhere contends that our idea of ourselves in no way corre- 
sponds with the reality, and is usually determined by other people’s idea of what 
we are. 

In brief, I am not at all certain that Professor Natorp is wrong in his state- 
ment that the individual is just as much an abstraction in the social sciences as 
the atom is an abstraction in chemistry—made for purposes of convenience, 


but possibly corresponding to nothing real and distinguishable. 


MR. JAMES MINNICK, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


I should like to say a word in regard to the line of thought suggested by 
Professor Earp. I could not help feeling, in listening to the paper of this 
evening and also to that of Professor Jenks at the opening of this conference, 
that in our endeavor to explain the workings of the social conscience there 
is a tendency to excuse too much the acts of certain individuals, that have been 
socially and industrially harmful. I am wondering also whether the present 
state of public mind in regard to social and industrial ills is due entirely to a 
higher state of social conscience recently developed, or whether it is that the 
public at large has begun to understand the influence of the acts of many of the 
leaders in the financial and industrial world. The game of cards is so universal 
that practically everyone knows what we mean by “stacking the deck,” but 
when James Hyde invented his great gambling scheme of the tontine policies in 
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insurance, the public at large was not sufficiently well informed in regard to 
the game to understand what Mr. Hyde was really doing. It seems to me, 
however, that Mr. Hyde was fully aware of just exactly what he was doing, and 
it was just because he did understand and was so far-seeing that it was possible 
for him to carry on his plan so successfully. When the great railway companies 
obtained grants of land, and afterward, when the lands were all sold, straightened 
their tracks, it seems to me they understood exactly what they were doing. 
The public at large did not protest, because they did not know what was going 
on. A striking example of this seems to me to be that of the agitation about 
the public schools in Chicago. When years ago the attorney of the Tribune, a 
member of the board of education, forgot his obligation to the welfare of the 
public schools and, acting as the attorney for the Tribune, obtained leases of 
public lands that gave to that company valuable school lands at the rental of 
thousands of dollars per year less than their true value, it seems to me he 
knew exactly what he was doing. The public did not protest at the time, because 
the public knew nothing about it, and as the leading newspapers of Chicago are 
all equally guilty with the Tribune in similar transactions, the combined power 
of the press has been used to keep the public in ignorance and to attack the 
Federation of Teachers, which has exposed the scheme. The press did every- 
thing in its power to create public sentiment adverse to the Teachers’ Federa- 
tion and to confuse the public mind as to the real question at issue. It is 
estimated that the loss to the public-school fund in rentals in the past decade 
is something like twenty million dollars. Can any theory of development of 
social conscience justly excuse the guilty individual? When Senator Dryden 
persuaded a compliant legislature of New Jersey to turn over to him the 
accumulated surplus of his insurance company, it seems to me he knew 
exactly what he was doing, and it does not seem to me that any theory of 
development of social conscience should make us find excuses for individuals ‘n 
such acts. It is important to decide, therefore, whether any particular state of 
public mind is due to a development of higher social conscience, or whether it 
is because the public is just being informed of the facts in the case. Even the 
socialists, whose programme demands the most complete change in the structure 
of society, maintain they have no quarrel with individuals, but entirely with 
institutions. Nevertheless, it seems to me that we should quarrel with those 
individuals whose acts are far-reaching and harmful to the whole country. 


PROFESSOR E. A. ROSS, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


How social is man appears from a study of suicide. Few commit suicide 
from physical anguish—from pain, cold, or hunger. A man is far more likely 
to renounce life when some catastrophe happens to the image of himself he is 
accustomed to see in the eyes of others. A business man fails, an officer is 
cashiered, a woman who has made a false step is exposed, and though their 
physical well-being is secured, out they go. Again, there is nothing like social 
relations to keep down suicide. Isolated, the individual who meets with ship- 
wreck lets go of life; knit up with others, he is supported by sympathy and 
encouragement and hangs on. Though all is lost, he has his social self to live 
for his “honor.” This is why the lone suicide from three to five times as much 
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as the married; why the Catholics, more closely joined into a religious com- 
munity than the Protestants, endure much better the shocks of life and hence 
suicide less; why suicide is common in disintegrating societies, while wars and 
revolutions that knit men afresh cut down the frequency of self-murder. We 
enter life as animals: so long as we have bodily health, we battle on; but 
gradually personality forms out of the give-and-take of social life and over- 
grows the physical man, constitutes, as it were, a kind of giant parasite. Pres- 
ently we live or die according as the social self thrives or droops. After a man 
is fifty, how quickly he breaks if anything shatters the image of himself he is 
used to finding reflected from the faces of others! Let him suffer overwhelming 
political defeat, let him become a fugitive from justice, let wrongful accusa- 
tions smirch his honor, let a daughter’s shame make his name a by-word, or 
let his wife run away with another man, and he crumples like wet paper. 

On the other hand, let him, as the years pass, meet with widening apprecia- 
tion, love, and honor, environ him with old friends and young grandchildren, 
and he will live into the nineties. To explain this development of personality, 
to analyze the process out of which it arises, to describe its stages, to correlate 
it with the ideals and institutions it gives birth to—this is the supreme task 


of social psychology. 
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SOCIAL DARWINISM 


PROFESSOR D. COLLIN WELLS 
Dartmouth College 

It is not my purpose to advance any new social thesis, or to 
present a statistical elaboration of the notions which I shall sug- 
gest in the course of this brief paper. It is rather my hope so to 
group certain queries as to provoke discussion, and thereby sug- 
gest lines of investigation to other students in this field. 

In social biology we are quite deprived of the power to experi- 
ment, and our ability to come to any accurate knowledge of.the 
processes of social life depends upon our control of statistical 
machinery, as soon as we ask questions not provided for in 
census schedules. This is incidentally, you see, a plea for the 
endowment of statistical research in the field of social biology. 

Let me hasten to explain the term which I have borrowed 
from European writers to define the field to which I venture to 
call your attention, admitting at once that mine is only one of the 
approaches to the study of social phenomena. By “Social Dar- 
winism’” I do not mean those propositions of the doctrine of 
evolution which Darwin chiefly emphasized, in distinction from 
others which, in the opinion of later students like Weismann, he 
overlooked; but the general doctrine of the gradual appearance 
of new forms through variation; the struggle of superabundant 
forms; the elimination of those poorly fitted, and the survival of 
those better fitted, to the given environment; and the maintenance 
of racial efficiency only by incessant struggle and ruthless elimi- 
nation. 

Its leading propositions are then these: In the first place, 
there are always more individuals born than can possibly come 
to maturity and propagate their kind. This is a corollary from 
the limitations and accidents of the physical environment, and the 
fact that each species is the food of others. Secondly, many at 
birth vary considerably from the hereditary norm, and no two 
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individuals experience exactly identical conditions of life. 
Thirdly, those poorly adapted to their life-conditions are elimi- 
nated, while those more perfectly adapted survive to the repro- 
ductive age. This may be viewed as selection by the environ- 
ment, but is often mere chance. Fourthly, the efficiency of the 
given type is easily reduced as the rate of elimination and the 
severity of the struggle are lowered since, in the fifth place, the 
survivors transmit their qualities to their descendants, whether 
these are above or below the racial average. We are not vitally 
concerned with the question whether this transmission through 
heredity is of congenital qualities only, or these modified by the 
life experiences of individuals previous to parenthood; nor with 
the question whether variations are by small individual differ- 
ences, or by mutations as De Vries thinks. Through variation, 
adaptation, the struggle of competing forms, elimination, sur- 
vival, and heredity, organic life undergoes a slow modification, 
age after age, in a process that results in extinction, or variety, 
and what we call progress. 

% This explanation of how the infinite variety and hierarchy of 
organic forms came about may be, and has been, applied, as by 
Spencer, to human institutions and types of thought. We may 
note the inherited element in them, their variation in each gen- 
eration, the fierce struggle of competing forms, the elimination 
of the weaker forms that lie buried in history like extinct fossils, 
or are found as survivals in the civilized or savage societies of 
the present day; while in the line of progress we note the slow 
increment of favorable social variation, and the undoubted 
transmission of social acquirements in social heredity through 
the unbroken series of the generations. This is to consider 
human achievement as necessarily involved in the universal 
process, and not due to an intervening divinity or to the lawless 
whims of men. 

We have been forced to a more vital and onganic interpreta- 
tion of history, and to the obvious conclusion that the activities 
of human society can be better understood in their simpler, ruder 
stages, where the lines are fewer and the outlines less compli- 
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cated. Such names as Morgan, Tylor, Lippert, Frazer, and 
Westermarck at once occur to us in this connection. 

But, while there is here an undoubted gain in perspective and 
in method of approach to the understanding of social institutions, 
it seems to me a serious question whether biological terms can 
with advantage be taken over into historical sociology. We 
expose ourselves to the danger of needlessly playing with anal- 
ogies, when there are adequate terms at hand in common use 
with which to describe the course of institutional development. 
We may and must adopt the evolutionary point of view, but do 
not require the biological terminology. 

The application which I make, however, of the term “Social 
Darwinism” is to an entirely different set of relations, where the 
biological terms are not analogies, but are entirely appropriate. 
It is in the field of social biology, and to the investigation of the 
manner in which social institutions and doctrines influence the 
competition, elimination, survival of individuals and groups of 
individuals. These phenomena are measurable in exact terms, 
since they merely involve organic relations of a high order of 
complexity. The pioneers in this field are, as you know, Galton 
and Karl Pearson in England, Steinmetz in Holland, Shall- 
mayer and the contributors to Ploetz’s Archiv in Germany. 

Allow me to remark, in passing, that the relations to which 
I have just referred may be reversed when human types appear 
as the causal force which expresses itself in varying social forms 
and relations. We then have racial or anthropological sociology 
approached by the comparative or psychological method. It 
may tell us, for example, how Chinese social institutions are an 
expression of Chinese character, and proceed to compare them 
with the Japanese or English as racial products. It may show 
how these peoples recreate their institutions in a foreign soil, or 
modify them as they are themselves modified under alien influ- 
ence. It may set out more exclusively from racial psychology, 
as does Vierkandt or Fouillée. With Lapouge and Ammon it 
may become an apotheosis of an assumed Aryan race; or, with 
H. S. Chamberlain, Wilser, and Woltmann, the cult of the god- 
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head. 

At least one difficulty with many writers of this school is 
that they are apt to travel in a circle. They do not know the 
psychology of any people except from the very data which they 
forthwith deduce from that psychology. Many of their induc- 
tions are inferential, and their results uncertain and inconclusive. 

With the reversed direction of forces it is otherwise. Social 
institutions effect human lives through marriage-rates, birth- 
rates, disease-rates, and death-rates, in ways that are entirely 
capable of measurement. The same is true of schools of thought 
or dominant social doctrines. These may weaken or strengthen 
a group or race in the struggle with competitors through their 
bearing upon the physical units concerned. An instance of this 
will make my meaning clear. It is probable, as was long ago 
suggested by the abbé Huc, that Thibetan Buddhism, through its 
quietism and prevalent celibacy, so undermined the people of 
Mongolia that the Mongols ceased to be an aggressive and 
conquering nation. 

Our question is then this: What is the deposit of social 
phenomena in terms of population? How does the given social 
condition as a cause express itself in measurable modification 
of population as effect? How is the social factor correlated with 
the struggle, elimination, or survival of the physical units that 
are competing, and with the composite classes, nations, or races? 
The individual is always the concrete measurable fact primarily 
concerned, but by the summation of its component elements we 
arrive at the biology of the group. We are thus able to study the 
life-history of all competing social groups, whether these are 
institutional or racial, functional or genetic. 

Human selection is now chiefly social selection. What we 
call society is the sieve by which human beings are sifted, and, 
as Steinmetz! says, the sociologist should know best its con- 
struction, and the process of sifting. 

Allow me to indicate at once some of the problems of social 
biology that await a satisfactory solution. In part these are new 
1Wolf’s Zeitschrift, 1906. 


dess Germania—a divinity with golden hair, blue eyes, and long 
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problems, in part very old; but what is new in our age is their 
definite recognition and segregation, as well as the control of the 
only machinery adequate to their solution—the machinery of 
statistics. 

First as to certain social habits. What is the effect of a 
large consumption of alcohol by a given group or people, when 
measured in terms of the individual as a physical creature, and 
by the number and quality of his offspring? What sort of lives 
are eliminated by this form of excess? It is usually assumed 
that these are the inferior beings, but it often seems to me that 
they are the best. In Germany they are devoting much scientific 
thought to this question, which is not a medical question only, 
as with Forel, but a statistical and evolutionary one. This con- 
sumption of alcohol among occidental peoples has attained 
unheard-of proportions. If this is a necessary characteristic of 
western civilization, what is the bearing of the fact upon our 
competition with the Chinese or Japanese, who are comparatively 
temperate? Reid’s theory, that immunity is gradually acquired 
among a people by the elimination of individuals and stocks 
subject to this failing, is at least important enough to receive 
scientific consideration, and rejection or acceptance. This it 
has not, as far as I know, received. If it is a sound conclusion, 
it has important practical corollaries. 

So with syphilis and other venereal diseases. What is their 
meaning in the biology of the individual and society? Are their 
victims eliminated? Is there any connection between ali these 
and the increasing indications of comparative sterility among the 
highly civilized? With these is connected prostitution as a selec- 
tive agency. How does this express itself in celibacy, disease, 
marriage, and birth-rates? We know the answer in single cases, 
but not statistically. We need, not inferences, but sound induc- 
tions based upon adequate data. 

Again, we know but little about the effect in the directions 
indicated of a large consumption of narcotics, such as tobacco, 
opium, and cocaine. These certainly cause direct modification 
of nerves and tissues, and indirectly, as modes of outlay, curtail 
other and more vitally important expenditure of income. In the 
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competition of individuals, classes, and nations, what is the 
selective advantage of those who abstain from these things? 

Secondly: What is the correlation between biological values 
and the kind and degree of education? During much the greater 
part of the existence of the human species the life and training 
of the child was in the open air. It was largely also a training 
of the muscles and senses. It was further ruthlessly severe in 
eliminating the physically weak and defective. We civilized peo- 
ple herd our children in close rooms for the best part of at least 
eight years, just at the critical period of adolescence, and 
endeavor through books to train the purely intellectual faculties. 
Here is certainly a selection for other qualities than those that 
formerly favored survival to maturity and the multiplication of 
similar beings. Is this educational selection one of the causes 
of civilization, or does it go far to explain its decay; or both? 
Are the intellectual] qualities that our educational methods and 
much of our social system favor correlated with health and 
fecundity, or with weakness and extinction? With physical 
vigor or physical degeneration? What is their sequel in insanity, 
sterility, celibacy, and physical deterioration ? 

The graduates of our colleges, the more intellectual occupa- 
tions, the better-trained social classes, and the more cultured 
nations have in common a high age at marriage, a low birth-rate, 
a large proportion of celibates, and a high suicide and insanity 
rate. We still await satisfactory investigations into the question 
raised by Francis Galton as to the generative implications of a 
highly intellectual life. How is it correlated with fertility and 
with the physical and mental qualities of offspring? What is the 
proportion of the abnormal or degenerate among the children of 
the highly gifted? What is the fact as to the alleged extinction 
of such stocks? Galton and Karl Pearson have indicated the 
methods that await a wider application in this field. 

It is especially necessary that such investigations should be 
undertaken among that half of the community that is only just 
beginning to participate in our modern educational advantages. 
We do not know the biological effect upon girls of even a high- 
school training, or what penalty in celibacy, sterility, or ill-health 
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a college education for women may involve. Several foreign 
scholars have arrived at the conclusion that there is an alarming 
increase in the proportion of mothers unable to nurse their own 
infants among the better social classes. Though colleges for 
women have not been established long enough to afford an ade- 
quate statistical] experience, such facts as we have are not encour- 
aging from a biological point of view. Nor have we as yet 
learned much about the children and grandchildren of our women 
graduates. 

Thirdly, as to certain social practices. We are expending 
upon the defectives and dependents vast sums, which must be 
earned by the more capable and thrifty, and constitute a serious 
financial burden. Are we in this multiplying the unfit and 
increasing their proportion in the community? We dismiss 
from our insane asylums twenty thousand persons every year, 
and allow them to re-enter family life. We train deaf-mutes and 
the blind to become self-supporting, and able to marry. We care 
for the chronic inebriate and pauper, periodically, and let them 
out to become, periodically, fathers and mothers. We shield 
those of criminal disposition by every device known to the law, 
until we are the most criminal people on the face of the earth. 

What are the relative fertility of these classes and the charac- 
ter of their offspring? Mr. Dugdale in the Jukes, Dr. Jorger in 
“Die Familie Zero,”* Charles Booth, and others have merely 
made a beginning of the investigation required. Everything 
seems to indicate that stocks of a certain type of degeneracy do 
not die out. If this be so, our charities can be justified only on 
the condition that large numbers of individuals are not allowed 
to become parents. I hesitate to raise the same question in 
regard to some incidental results of modern hygiene and medi- 
cine. In so far as these concern those in later life, they do not 
come within our consideration. In fact, however, the improve- 
ments which science has brought about in death-rates are at the 
younger end of the scale. We have bettered those at ages below 
forty. Does anyone know what this may involve in terms of 


* Ploetz’s Archiv, Vol. II. 
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selection? The answer which most people would probably give 
to this query may be in the words of Toennies: 

It is very rarely the hardy and robust natures that manifest a taste for 
books, eagerness for knowledge, pleasure in solitary reflection and creation, 
or skill of speech and mental power. On the other hand, we sometimes 
meet with extraordinary mental endowments in men and women who are 
afflicted with tuberculosis, curvature of the spine, etc., and are forced to 
lead a contemplative life that produces priceless treasures even in its too 
brief duration. How numerous are the poets, musicians, painters, philoso- 
phers, and savants that are short-lived! All of these considerations must 
rid us of the notion that the gifted constitute a normal variety needing only 
an average fertility, when mated with the equally gifted, to produce a 
special race of like endowment. In truth, the most capable women have 
fewer children and are for the most part little suited for motherhood, while 
the higher social strata must always be renewed from the reservoir of vitality 
among the people. Heredity of rank and power corresponds but poorly with 
inheritance of capacity, and degeneration, not infecundity, is the curse of 


every ruling caste.* 


This is partially true, but does not answer the questions raised 
by the non-selective breeding of human beings on a large scale. 


The human species and its foremost races developed under a 
rigorous weeding-out of the weak. Is it a priori likely that it 
can be maintained in physical efficiency upon the cessation of 
that rigorous selection ? 

We may well question, at this point, the trend of socialism, 
as well as of trade-unionism in some of its aberrant, and it is to 
be hoped temporary, manifestations. If these tend to afford an 
equal chance of survival and of parenthood to the incapable and 
weak, to discourage the energetic and ambitious, directly or indi- 
rectly, they must in time have far-reaching effects upon popula- 
tion. Certainly some of their features promise to modify 
considerably the conditions of the struggle for supremacy among 
individuals, classes, and nations. Ina recent paper upon “Migra- 
tions,” Flinders Petrie remarks: 

Migrations are the inevitable means of supplanting the less capable races 
by the more capable, as in all the past course of organic life. Every bar to 


the free leveling by peaceful migration, such as exclusion laws, is a con- 
fession of weakness and shows that a convulsive migration will occur so 


naturwissenschaftlichen Geseilschaftslehre, p. 60. 
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soon as the pressure tecomes strong enough. The only way to save a 
country from immigration is to increase the capabilities of its inhabitants by 
thorough weeding, so that other races cannot get a footing by competition 
or by force. The ideals of the present time: equality of wages, maintenance 
of the incapable by the capable, equal opportunities of life for children of 
bad stock as well as good stock, and the exclusion of the more economical 
labor, are the surest means of national extinction. The greatest of all prob- 
lems to a true statesman would be to weed as thoroughly and remorselessly 
as nature does, with the minimum of disturbance and pain. 


Mr. David Heron, in his Draper Research Memoir, con- 
cludes an elaborate statistical study of certain social coefficients 
of birth-rates as follows: 

As far as the present investigation goes, it demonstrates, I think, con- 
clusively, that for the London districts there is a very close relationship 
between undesirable social status and a high birth-rate. In districts where 
there is overcrowding, where there is a superabundance of the lowest type 
of labor, where it is needful to employ many young children in order to earn 
daily bread for the family, where infantile mortality is greatest, there the 
wives of reproductive ages have most children. Where there is more cul- 
ture, as shown by a higher proportion of professional men; where there is 
more leisure and comfort, as shown by a higher percentage of domestic ser- 
vants; where the traders who appeal to the improvident and thriftless are 
fewer in number, there the birth-rate is least. Again, where there is more 
general pauperism, where the signs of bad environment, like phthisis, are 
prevalent, where pauper lunatics are most plentiful, there the birth-rate is 
highest. Nor is the higher birth-rate of the undesirable elements compen- 
sated by a higher death-rate. The net fertility of the lower status remains 
higher than that of the superior status. The birth-rate of the abler and 
more capable stocks is decreasing relative to the mentally and physically 
feebler stocks. 


One might raise the same questions in regard to heavy tax- 
ation, which appears to be the inevitable price of civilization. 
What part has it played in the decline of population through its 
effect upon vital phenomena, at the decay of the cultured nations 
of the past? 

With this we arrive at the characteristic habit of civilized 
man, which is to live in cities. Existence in great cities involves a 
more radical revolution in the environment of the whole life 
than does modern education in the life of the child. It is the 
most significant phase of the present period of history and bulks 
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larger than in any previous age. It involves the substitution of 
the city alley for the forest path, and of the dark room for the 
open air. What is the selective meaning of all this? I do not 
refer particularly to the anthropological theories of Ammon and 
Lapouge, although I think they have raised some questions that, 
as yet, remain unanswered. The one fundamental question is 
this: Is a city population self-perpetuating? It seems to me 
that Hansen, Otto Seek, and Eduard Meyer have proved that 
such was not the case under earlier urban conditions. We have 
not established the contradictory proposition for the cities of 
today when we demonstrate that they now exhibit a surplus of 
births over deaths, as long as from a third to two-thirds of the 
urban population is born in the country and reaches the city at 
the age of marriage and of greatest fecundity. As well claim 
that stationary level in a reservoir proves that the evaporation and 
outflow just equal the capacity of the springs at the bottom— 
when all the time there is a running stream entering at the upper 
end. Even if improved hygiene, morals, and government should 
ever render a city population self-perpetuating, in the entire 
absence of immigration from outside, there yet remain a number 
of biological questions. What type of man, physically, mentally, 
and morally, will be favored by the new urban environment? 
Will physical deterioration be involved, as suggested by the 
“Report upon Physical Deterioration,” and by the undue pro- 
portion of those rejected among European recruits for military 
service from the cities as compared with the country? Do the 
conditions of city life produce low stature, small lung capacity, 
defective eyesight, and feeble strength? Or, to refer to a matter 
upon which Dr. Ward has recently commented, what is the com- 
parative contribution to ability of the urban and the rural-born? 
City life is, in part, factory life, and many of the same questions 
confront us as we survey our factory population. Here are 
involved, besides, dangerous trades, and the employment of 
women and children. What are to be the biological consequences 
of our vaunted industrial system? 

On the other hand, what of the rural population from which 
the most energetic and capable have been drafted to go to the 
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cities and there to breed? We should naturally expect that 
deterioration would follow breeding from rejected individuals. 
As the royal report has it: 

There is a current of the better and more adventurous people into the 
towns, and also a smaller reverse current of the feebler and less strong and 
fit, who are driven back to the land again, the rural districts becoming thus 
both the recruiting ground and the asylum of the towns. 

All recent information from the rural communities of our 
older states indicate degeneration. This cannot be laid at the 
door of social environment, for men and women create this; or 
to natural conditions, for where immigrants have gone in to 
take the place of the native-born they are rearing large and 
prosperous families of industrious, frugal, and capable children. 
We are greatly in need here of a social-anthropological survey of 
families through several generations, including such of the mem- 
bers as have remained in the country as well as those who have 
migrated, so as to be able to account for every individual and 
have accurate knowledge of the life-history of the stocks. Here 
is a most attractive field for the endowment of research. The 
question at issue is fundamental. My own conviction is that in 
the past rural depopulation, and then rural degeneracy, have 
attended the growth of every civilization, until at length the 
drying-up of the stream that fed the cities has brought about 
the inevitable collapse when pressure came from ruder, but more 
vigorous, neighbors, since cities have been consumers and not 
producers of human beings. The causes assigned for the fall of 
empires have been mostly mere occasions. 

Finally, what is the evolutionary value of certain ideals? 
Let us take individualism, the ideal of democracy, which has 
tacitly figured in many of the phenomena to which I have already 
referred. Let us go back to one—the higher education of women. 
This involves essentially the idea that women are individuals, 
with all the rights and privileges of personality, and not merely 
the mothers of persons. The two-child system, or the limita- 
tion of offspring, is, in part, based upon a recognitiom of this, 
in part due to ambition for the children, in part to physical 
inability of man or woman. Sidney Webb, in one of his letters 
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to the London Times, informs us that in one-third of the reported 
cases of restriction the cause was the unwillingness of the women 
to bear children. Steinmetz says: “I incline to the opinion 
that all higher culture must lead to limitation of offspring. Both 
the fear of diminishing welfare and the increased emotional sensi- 
tiveness make children seem undesirable.” 

The ideal of individualism demands of women years of edu- 
cation, late marriage, and certain leisure comforts and enjoy- 
ments afterward which are not compagible with a large family of 
children. Puritan families were large, but one is impressed by 
the mention of second or third wives in the accounts. It was a 
system of female sacrifice—not to ancestors, but to descendants. 

Individualism as a social ideal also accounts for much of the 
behavior of men upon the family question. Ambition for riches, 
or power, or fame, or pleasure—all non-social in motive and 
likely to prove anti-social in their effects—lead men in ages of 
culture to postpone marriage or to forego it entirely. Francis 
Galton has recently said* that the obligation of sound people to 
marry and rear sound children may need the sanction of religion, 
since it is in fact the one imperative of evolutionary science. 


It [Eugenics] must be introduced into the national consciousness like a 
new religion. The improvement of our stock seems to me to be one of the 
highest objects that we can reasonably attempt. We are ignorant of the 
ultimate destinies of humanity, but feel perfectly sure that it is as noble a 
work to raise its level, in the sense already explained, as it would be dis- 
graceful to abase it. I see no impossibility in Eugenics becoming a religious 
dogma among mankind, but its details must first be worked out sedulously 


in the study. 


Christianity seems to me to have put its emphasis upon 
qualities somewhat neglected in the age of its founder, such as 
fraternity, chastity, and spirituality, to the partial eclipse of con- 
jugal affection, the family sense, and the economic qualities of 
honesty, frugality, and industry. The disastrous celibacy of the 
Roman church is one result of this; another is the present help- 
lessness of Christianity before the distintegration that threatens 


* Sociological Papers, Vol. I. 
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the family as well as our industrial life. Its original motives 
must be recovered from the rubbish of traditional emphasis, and 
these logically lead to much that is meant by Eugenics. They 
certainly negative drunkenness and immorality, while the doc- 
trine of self-sacrifice may easily be extended to the obligation of 
parenthood for all healthy men and women, as well as to abstain- 
ing from marriage wherever mental or physical defects are 
involved. Physical soundness of self, offspring, and neighbors 
is not an un-Christian criterion of the moral quality of behavior. 

In China and Japan the family obligation receives the sanction 
of ancestor-worship. Confucianism hinges immortality upon the 
observance of certain ceremonies before the memorial tablets 
by direct male descendants. Upon this ideal celebacy and the 
limitation of offspring are unthinkable. The whole social system 
is based upon family solidarity—upon the family rather than 
upon the individual. It is, indeed, a question whether this can 
survive when European individualism comes to offer itself to the 
Chinese as a competing ideal. Not merely will it threaten the 
system of ancestor-worship and modify the aspirations of the 
men; it will mean new and insistent claims on the part of women 
as they become infected with western notions. Is it not likely 
that the Chinese, too, will come to postpone marriage and limit 
their offspring? Or possibly Confucianism will triumph because 
it has a stronger social ideal and inspires a people of finer indus- 
trial qualities than our own. 

This contrast illustrates clearly what I mean by the evolu- 
tionary meaning of ideals. Probably many of the social and 
religious ideals of the past have been of importance because of 
their biological results rather than by virtue of such superficial 
expressions as have attracted the attention of historians. Such 
I conceive to be the case with Mormonism and polygamy; the 
latter has proved inferior to monogamy in its exclusive regard 
for masculine individualism and in its defective family training 
of the young; while Mormonism, in spite of this defect in its 
original form, is strong in its insistence upon social solidarity. 
Protestant Christianity is inferior to both Judaism and Catholi- 
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cism from the standpoint of social biology, and these will gain 
upon it rapidly, in numbers, because their family life is sounder. 

Neither individualism nor socialism, but “familyism” in the 
evolutionary, biological sense, seems to me to be the true social 
ideal. It involves all that is sound in ethics and wise in benevo- 
lence or business. What father, under the insights of this ideal, 
could wish his children to be children of millionaires, or avoid 
the family obligations that rest upon the well-to-do? As Karl 
Pearson has recently said : 

The great problem is whether limitation has not begun at the wrong end 
If a nation is to be strong, there must be wastage; the reckless and diseased 
must not be in a condition to multiply like the strong and able. At present 
the strong and able refrain from bringing into the world those who might 
render it harder for the weak to multiply. They apparently prefer that the 
weak—too often artificially maintained in workhouse, institute, and asylum— 
shall pass in and out, multiply and inherit the land. It is not race-suicide; 
it is degeneracy of type. What is needed is a national awakening, a sense of 
national duties, and the primary duty of women to raise strong and healthy 


children 


Men are not plants, and [ cannot share the optimism of Luther 
Burbank as to the future of man in America; but they are ani- 
mals, and subject, in part, to the laws that govern animal life. 
Men also have intelligence, and can recognize these laws and their 
application to themselves. Have they faith and courage enough 
to make the application ? 

I have not suggested a social philosophy, but some possibili- 
ties of a social science and a few of its applications to practical 
affairs. I acknowledge freely the bewildering complication of 
forces that makes the solution of such problems exceedingly 
difficult. Many of the functions of what we call society do, 
however, leave a deposit in population that can be measured. 
For this measurement we need costly and patient investigation 


of concrete phenomena, by which alone we can attain to a social 
science which may enable us to escape that physical deterioration 
which has hitherto attended all civilizations like a shadowing 


Nemesis. 
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DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR LESTER F. WARD, BROWN UNIVERSITY 


The fact that I was called upon last July to reply to a paper by M. Jacques 
Novicow entitled “Social Darwinism,” at the London Congress of the Inter- 
national Institute of Sociology, is responsible for the mistake in allowing my 
name to be placed on the programme to discuss this paper by Professor Wells. 
I had written out my remarks made on that occasion, and, having kept them, 
it seemed possible that Professor Wells would follow the same lines as did 
M. Novicow, and that my reply would have been appropriate. I find myself, 
however, in a position not unlike that of the widow who kept her husband's 
door-plate because, as she said, she might possibly marry another man whose 
name was also John Brown. 

In Europe, especially on the continent, there has been much discussion of 
what they call “social Darwinism.” Not all scholars there agree as to what it 
is, but certainly none of them use the expression in the sense that Dr. Wells 
uses it. My written reniarks, therefore, have no bearing upon his paper. Over 
there the discussion of this topic relates to two problems: first, the economic 
struggle, and, second, the race-struggle. Those who appear to defend this 
“social Darwinism” are biologists mainly and not sociologists at all. Most of 
the sociologists attack it, as it is there understood. Loria, for example, in his 
book on social problems has a chapter under the head “Social Darwinism,” 
which is essentially a discussion of Malthusianism. Because Darwin admitted 
that he received suggestions from Malthus, many people have drawn the erro- 
neous conclusion that Malthusianism may properly be called Darwinism. 

The other sense in which the expression is used abroad relates to the 
race-struggle. The great writers on race-struggles never use the term “social 
Darwinism,” but a number of sociologists have called them “social Darwinists” 
without knowing what Darwin really stood for. In my remarks upon this topic 
at London I answered a paper of this character in which M. Novicow, a promi- 
nent peace advocate, attacked the doctrine of race-struggles as a cause of social 
progress, because he considered this doctrine an apology for war, which in his 
eyes is a most odious institution. 

In a word, continental sociologists have usually applied the term “social 
Darwinism” to two different but cognate doctrines—the economic struggle and 
the race-struggle, considered as factors of social progress; and in both cases they 
have felt called upon to combat the doctrine, the first as ignoring certain moral 
and intellectual factors, and the second as implying a defense of war. The first 
of these schools are essentially socialists, and the second, like Novicow, are 
peace reformers. Neither of them seems familiar with the nature of Darwin's 
tcachings. 

Professor Wells, however, deals with an entirely different problem, but one 
that needs just such elaboration because few sociologists and few of the general 
public are familiar with those fundamental biological concepts which he has 
presented, in spite of the fact that biological literature and what might be 
called biological philosophy are now very abundant. The paper of this morning 
treats also of the problem to which Galton, Karl Pearson, Ribot, Lomproso, 
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Ferri, and many others are devoting so much attention—namely, the physiological 
improvement of the race of men. One aspect of that problem was thoroughly 
discussed yesterday, and it is remarkable that neither the able paper of Pro- 
fessor Ross nor any of the discussions of that paper once alluded to the most 
important and best-established law of demography—that population is inversely 
proportional to intelligence. Of course, there are other things of which the same 
general principle is true. Suicide, insanity, crime, and vice increase as we rise 
in the scale of intelligence. You do not find them among animals, and you find 
them less among savages and lower classes than in the upper strata of society 
It is lowest in the scale of organic life that we find the highest fecundity, and 
the law goes back through the entire animal kingdom until we have those Pro- 
tozoans in which one individual may be the parent of millions of offspring. 
This law also extends upward to the very topmost layers of society and finds its 
maximum expression in the very few who have attained to that lofty realm of 
wisdom where they not only understand tae teachings of eugenics, but are 
capable of applying them to family life 

The doctrine defended by Professor Wells is the most complete cxample of 
the oligocentric world-view which is coming to prevail in the higher classes of 
society, and would center the entire attention of the world upon an almost 
infinitesimal fraction of the human race and ignore all the rest. It is trying to 
polish up the gilded pinnacles of the social temple so as to make them shine a 
little more brightly, while utterly neglecting the great, coarse foundation stones 
upon which it rests. The education and preservation of the select few, of the 
higher classes, of the emerged hundredth, to the neglect of the submerged tenth 
and the rest of the ninety-nine hundredths of society, covers too small a field. 
I cannot bring myself to work contently in a field so narrow, however fascinat- 
ing in itself. Perhaps mine is a “vaulting ambition,” but I want a field that 
shall be broad enough to embrace the whole human race, and I would take no 
interest in sociology if I did not regard it as constituting such a field. 

For an indefinite period yet to come society will continue to be recruited, 
as Mr. Benjamin Kidd well says, from the base. The swarming and spawning 
millions of the lower ranks will continue in the future as in the past to swamp 
all the fruits of intelligence and compel society to assimilate this mass of crude 
material as best it can. This is commonly locked upon as the deplorable conse- 
quence of the demographic law referred to, and it is said that society is doomed 
to hopeless degeneracy. 

Is it possible to take any other view? I think it is, and the only consola- 
tion, the only hope, lies in the truth—I call it a truth without hesitation, 
although, so far as I am aware, I am the only one to emphasize it, and perhaps 
the only one to accept it—that, so far as the native capacity, the potential 
quality, the “promise and potency,” of a higher life are concerned, those swarm- 
ing, spawning millions, the bottom layer of society, the proletariat, the working 
classes, the “hewers of wood and drawers of water,” nay, even the denizens of 
the slums—that all these are by nature the peers of the boasted “aristocracy of 
brains” that now dominates society and looks down upon them, and the equals 
in all but privilege of the most enlightened teachers of eugenics. 
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PROFESSOR CARL KELSEY, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

The time has come for all students to cease quibbling about the relative 
importance of heredity and environment—both absolute essentials to the life of 
every human being, and capable therefore of no such comparison. The increase 
of biological knowledge in the last halt-century has given us more definite ideas 
as to what heredity is, and what it is not. But there is still enormous con- 
fusion resulting from the vagueness of the term “heredity.”” For the sake of 
clear thinking, in my judgment, this word should be used only to denote those 
physical characteristics which come to us through the germ cells of the parents. 
With the union of the germ cells and the beginning of the life of the child, 
heredity ends and environment begins. We know pretty definitely today that 
acquired characteristics are not passed on from generation to generation. This 
fact, along with many others which cannot be mentioned here, is reacting power- 
fully upon our social theories. We know today, thanks to the researches of our 
honored president, Dr. Ward, as well as to studies made by others, that social 
position is neither the index nor the guarantee of individual capacity. Ability 
is as likely to rise in the ranks of the most lowly as from those of the so-called 
better class. Here lies an argument for universal education that has as yet 


been scarcely utilized by our educators. 

Another result of our studies is to weaken the belief in superior and inferior 
races. It now seems very probable that there is an approximate equality of 
mental ability among the various races, and that race differences are the result 
of different environments. This again throws an entirely new light upon the 
problem of immigration and makes restrictive barriers against healthy individuals 


a confession of weakness at some point. This statement is not to be interpreted 
as a belief in an absolute, free, and unrestricted immigration. Finally, our 
opinion as to the intellectual ability of women is likewise changed, and we need 
no longer discuss whether the education of women is worth while or not. 
Society faces, therefore, the problem of the degenerate, whether the idiot 
or the individual (usually of the better-circumstanced classes) who misuses the 
opportunities given him. The problem of the physically unfit (by heredity) is, 
after all, relatively small, and may easily be borne if we but have the fore- 
thought to prevent the marriage of the physically unfit. The other problems are 
much more difficult to solve. Here we may pursue either the drastic method 
advocated by Dr. McKim in his book on Heredity and Social Progress, in which 
he practically advocates knocking the defectives on the head, or we may neglect 
the problem entirely and suffer the consequences. We may recognize its impor- 
tance, but deal with it in the haphazard unco-ordinated method of the present; 
or we may adopt a more scientific policy, and endeavor to apply to existing 
knowledge social problems. It is toward this ideal that modern constructive 
philanthropy is trending, and it is this development of scientific methods which 
must be the object of the students of the problems so ably set forth in the paper 


of this morning. 


MR. WILLIAM H. ALLEN, GENERAL AGENT OF THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 

I hope that Mrs. Spencer or Dr. Brackett will say what Mr. Devine would 

have said in reply to the statements of the morning, that modern charitable 
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work is making it easier for the unfit to survive. I wish to confine my own 
remarks to a suggestion concerning Dr. Wells’ appeal for sociological inquiry, 
The misfortune of sociologists in being compelled to derive judgments from 
books, from other men’s opinions, and from stray facts is analogous to the art 
of a certain sociologist mentioned in a current Harper's Weekly, who declared 
that he could tell a man’s politics by looking at him. The crowd was very 
much impressed when he picked out a man who voted for McKinley, another 
who voted for Cleveland. One man whom he picked out as being a Bryan man, 
however, replied: “No I’ve been sick; that’s the reason I look that way.” 
Similarly, sociologists look at the poverty, overcrowdedness, wretchedness, and 
squalor of the East Side; they notice an increase in crime and vice among the 
immigrant Jews—and the decadence of the race is described in textbooks; the 
story goes on and on increasing in size, until someone else discovers that these 
same Jews are buying real estate, forcing superior races out of mercantile pur- 
suits, and filling our high schools and colleges. Does anyone believe that com- 
petition is less rigorous because these sometime less fit have been enabled to 
survive ? 

The sociologist looks in upon an East Side class for defectives who come 
from the masses—criminal children, obviously anti-social—and criticizes the 
philanthropic effort that enables them to survive. He goes back again, six 
months later, and misses several of the most striking defectives. He learns 
that they are not in jail, but that they have passed on one, two, or three 
grades. He is told that the board of health physician removed some adenoids 
and enlarged tonsils, and that the Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor took these children to the country, gave them fresh air night and day, 
gave them plenty of milk, plenty of bread, and made them normal, healthy, 
and hopeful. 

Does anyone believe that competition is less active after the former defective 
pushes upward in his class and fights for first place? How many potentially 
normal children are condemned, by not having their physical defects removed, 
to the rank of defectives? No one knows. In the schools of New York 100,000 
have been examined and 66,000 have been found in need of medical, dental, and 
ocular care or better nourishment. If this percentage is representative, it 
means that 400,000 children in New York schools need similar attention not 
now given. It means that 100,000 others in parochial and private schools and 
on the street need attention. Finally, it means that there are today in the 
factories, shops, and stores of New York City hundreds of thousands struggling 
against physical handicaps, which prevent them from deriving benefit from their 
schooling in proportion to the time and money spent upon them. Probably 
similar conditions exist elsewhere. I remember that in a small village school 
in Minnesota half the pupils could not be considered either physically or men- 
tally normal. 

Dr. Wells asks for the endowment of sociological research. If I should 
offer each university represented in this audience $10,000 or $100,000, you would 
applaud my munificence. But let me suggest what will be worth infinitely more, 
and I shall not even claim the title of benefactor. A movement is now on foot 
to secure for the National Bureau of Education an appropriation to enable it, 
not only to stimulate 500,000 teachers, but to secure throughout the country 
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original reports, which, when compiled and published, will reveal sociological 
data infinitely more valuable than would be possible from any private endow- 
ment. Let the federal government prepare and circulate series of questions, for 
instance, covering such matters of biological and_ sociological importance as 
come directly under the teacher's observation. This would mean the ultimate accu- 
mulation of an invaluable mass of instructive data such as no private enterprise 
could properly undertake. Unfortunately, the Bureau of Education is one of 
the departments of the federal government for which it is almost impossible to 
get any appropriations. You can get nearly as much money as you want for 
improving harbors, and discovering better methods of farming, or for distributing 
seeds; but a request for a few hundred thousand dollars for the Bureau of 
Education would provoke a storm of objections. 

For a generation interest in sociological work has been concentrated in 
private enterprises or directed toward books and guesses. Meanwhile the study 
of facts in the possession of schools, health departments, and the offices of 
government officials has been neglected. When a national children’s bureau 
was proposed, no effort was made to enlist the aid and the interest of state, city, 
and county superintendents, teachers, and trustees, who are in personal contact 
with the raw material of the inquiry. Recently, when it was proposed to 
establish a new bureau with a chief investigator and a staff of clerks, the Presi- 
dent expressed sympathetic interest in the proposal that this child-study be 
conducted by the National Bureau of Education; that the position of this bureau 
be redefined ; that it be given a programme commensurate with its opportunities ; 
that teachers throughout the country be notified that they shall be expected to 
take an intelligent interest in all the conditions affecting child-life. There is 
momentum enough in this room to secure such recognition of the National Bureau 
of Education by an adequate appropriation. When a laboratory of this kind is 
established, we may be sure that among sociologists, as among school children, 
the competition to survive will be more strenuous, because the conditions of 


competition will be more equal. 


MRS, CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 

In this discussion of population, as in the discussion of Professor Ross's 
paper on the birth-rate, we dare not lose sight of the fundamental biological law 
that fecundity is inversely proportionate to individuation. The members of the 
society who do its specializing and higher sorts of work are necessarily less 
fecund than the rank and file of the people. It is not necessary that these 
higher kinds of work should be done by everybody, any more than the higher 
organic functions of seeing, hearing, and smelling shall be done in the human 
body by all the organs alike. Only a part of society need be and can be eyes and 
ears; the rest is mere meat and bones. 

Nor must it be assumed that rearing enormous families is a greater social 
service than that performed by those highly specialized individuals who contribute 
to progress and to the increase of stock of human science and art and literature. 
Shakespeare’s great service was to enrich the world with his works, the works 
of his mind, and whether he had many children is a matter of minor consequence. 
Similarly, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote a great book. She had children 
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too—good children as children go—but her value to the world was through the 
book more than the children. 

We should remember, when we see our modern women apparently unequal 
to the strain of specialized service and their personal functions also, that the 
trouble lies not in the specialization nor in the duties of wife and mother, but in 
the rudimentary conditions of our domestic economy, in the absurd and irrational 
organization of household life. There is no real reason why women should not 
be women, wives and mothers, and also members of society, performing that 
social service which is our first duty as human beings. 


G. W. COOKE, WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


I wish to call attention to the fact that natural selection must work in a 
different manner among men than among animals. When the gregarious life 
appears, when speech is developed, when man organizes political institutions, 
however simple and undifferentiated they may be, the selective process is 
considerably changed in its mode of operation. Then conflict is no longer to the 
same extent between individuals but groups, and the social process makes the 
application of the law of natural selection in a strict sense an impossibility. 
This modification of that law is too little recognized by evolutionists, and they 
are led astray. 

It may be true that it is harmful to the group that the defective are kept 
alive, but there is no other way in which the higher social motives can be 
cultivated. The law of sympathy is as imperative as the law of selection, and it 
is even more essential to the group in its more advanced stages. 

It may be possible to attain as large results by the method of eugenics as its 
advocates assert; but there is one phase of their proposal which I have not 
seen noticed adequately, if at all. Wonderful results are produced with horses 
by the strict application of the law of selection. Can the same methods be applied 
by men in producing a higher human breed? It is very certain that men and 
women will not submit to that absolute control which is exercised on horses. 
If no attention were given to individual wishes and preferences, and this is 
essential to the proposed results, men would rebel. That the selective process 
can be applied by individuals themselves with the purpose of bettering the race 
there is no evidence to prove. It is a fine assumption, but one that gives little 
promise of regenerative results. 

To my mind it is also a radically false assumption that a higher class can be 
produced in society by the selective process as artifically applied by man, whether 
called eugenics or by any other name. After all that is claimed in regard to 
genius in certain families, the patent fact remains that in no recorded instance 
has such superiority continued beyond eight generations. Eugenics suggests in- 
and-in-breeding, at least so far as concerns the intellectual or aristocratic class 
in view. The effect is physical, and then resultant intellectual, degeneration, 
which at last destroys the continuity of generations given to genius. On the 
other hand, if the selected individuals come from a wider range in society, the 
result is to destroy the superior mental grade, though physical vigor may be 
retained. Therefore, the practical problem of individual control, so absolutely 
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essential in horse-breeding, has in no measure been met by the advocates of 
eugenics. 

In so far as I have been able to see, the selective process must include the 
whole of the given society and all its classes. No society has ever yet been 
able to elevate a class far above the level of the mass, and to do it permanently. 
It may do this temporarily, but only by a constant incorporation of new life 
from the lower grades. In fact, the true eugenics must contemplate the problem 
of advancing all classes together and the practical abolition of all classes. With 
the advent of the theory of universal education a new phase of social advance 
has appeared. The selective process clearly fails to work where we theoretically 
assume it ought to be operative. Under the influence of universal education no 
class can advance in real force far beyond any other. So long as all doors of 
social advance can be kept open we must expect that the wage-earning class will 
show as much promise as any other. If it does not, it is from want of oppor- 
tunity, not from lack of capacity. In that class today there is as much thought- 
fulness, as much studiousness, as in any to be found in American society. 
Even more than this may be said, for this class shows an openness to the real 
problems of the world’s growth shown by no other in the same degree. 

What we need, then, is a real universalization of education, and the opening 
of opportunity to all. Any other selective process misses the mark, and grants 
to the privileged what they have not earned and do not deserve. Until these 
conditions are met any theory of eugenics is petty in its nature and must prove 


ineffective. 


PROFESSOR E. A. ROSS, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

Strongly attracted as I am by the hopeful and noble views that have been 
expressed, I cannot but feel that Dr. Wells’s is right. The theory that races are 
virtually equal in capacity leads to such monumental follies as lining the 
valleys of the South with the bones of half a million picked whites in order to 
improve the condition of four million unpicked blacks. I see no reason why 
races may not differ as much in moral and intellectual traits as obviously they 
do in bodily traits. Among those of the same race I think I detect great differ- 
ences in capacity. Of course, the worth-grading of people is not to be identified 
for a moment with actual social rankings; but nevertheless they are there. 
In my classes, among students of equal opportunities, I am struck with the 
contrasts in character and in intellectual power. If such worth-differences exist, 
the recruiting of the stock from the worthier elements of a population is a 
supreme desideratum, and any practice that interferes with this presents a social 
problem. Consider the higher education and employment of women. A class 
of girls finishing a high school or normal are examined. Those that win high 
marks receive first-class certificates, get well placed, and are quite likely not to 
marry. Those with low marks find the extra-matrimonial path barred, and so 
nearly all marry and perpetuate their mediocrity. Is not this something to think 
about? Our girls used to marry men in order to reform them. I rejoice 
that this practice is passing away; for those who need reforming are probably 
less fitted for fatherhood than those who need it not. I am glad, also, that men 
of uncontrollable thirst are inexorably being eliminated from the more desirable 
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employments, and dropped to the rank of unskilled or casuals where they are 
little likely to mate or breed. On the man who is the victim of his own evil 
inclinations we squander much sympathy and effort that ought to be reserved 
for the worthier persons who are the victims of the evil inclinations of others. 
We war feebly against sin because so energetically against vice. As regards 


hell, there is something to be said for the open-door policy. 


PROFESSOR WELLS 


1 do not wish to be understood as being opposed to a wise philanthropy, 
but as insisting that our philanthropy cannot safely overlook the biological con- 
sequences of its activities. It should not favor the multiplication of weaklings, 
or put degenerate and defective human beings in a position to propagate their 
kind. Nor am I opposed to the widest measures of popular education; but I 
do believe that we must modify our methods. We need more industrial and 
manual features, shorter hours, more playgrounds and gymnastics, fewer subjects 
and a shorter period of training. In time we may get back to the saner notions 
of the Greeks upon these subjects. I suppose we must submit to the higher 
education of women. It appears inevitable; but it seems to me not yet proven 
that this education should be the same in kind and amount as that afforded to 
men. Not identical educational environment, but one nicely adapted to natures 
and needs, apears to me to be a sound ideal. These natures and needs are 
physical in great part, and not purely intellectual, and cannot be neglected with- 
out damage to the individual, the nation, and the race. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
i] 
LOCAL RELIEF SOCIETIES 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
University of Chicago 


The most simple and primitive form of industrial insurance is 
found in the numerous mutual benefit associations which exist 
everywhere and under many forms. Some of these are aided 


by the employers and others are supported entirely by the contri- 


butions of the members. These mutual aid associations are the 
elementary school of thrift, of brotherhood, and of the future 
social policy which is growing up within these voluntary organi- 
zations. ‘These societies rarely have any centralized organiza- 
tion to bind them together, the state does not recognize their 
existence until they become federated and important, and their 
by-laws have no direction from actuarial experts. They spring 
up spontaneously and by imitation in response to economic neces- 
sity, and they are found among wage-earners of many occupa- 
tions and of many nationalities in our large cities. German, 
Scandinavian, Italian, and Hebrew immigrants find in their 
little unions protection and support in the hour of sickness and 
sorrow. The negroes have smilar organizations and are greatly 
attached to them. Reliable statistics are not accessible, because 
there is no central office nor general system of reports. The 
administration is often changed and usually inadequate, while 
the bookkeeping is ordinarily very crude and unsatisfactory. It 
would be almost impossible to reduce their premiums and 
benefits to tabular form, because each society has its own peculiari- 
ties. All that is here attempted is to give a certain number of 
significant illustrations and to call attention to certain general 
tendencies. 

Mutual aid societies of immigrants from Europe.—In a 
foreign land and among strangers the poorer immigrants seek 
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fellowship, encouragement, and care among those who understand 
their language and sing the songs of fatherland. In the large 
cities the people of the same race or nationality establish societies 
of a charitable nature in order to succor their countrymen who 
have not yet won a secure place and means of self-support. 
Those who have lived in this country some time and have become 
prosperous are proud to relieve the distress of those recently 
arrived. Public relief and the alms of other races are felt to be 
disgraceful, and soon the industrious immigrants prefer to aid 
each other through contributions to a mutual benefit society where 
the thought of alms is not present. For some time the benefit 
societies retain something of the character of their origin in 
charitable relief, but the tendency is to remove them as fast as 
possible from this ground. Naturally these independent new 
citizens associate themselves with persons of their own race and 
language. This tendency is fostered by the fact that immigrants 
often form “colonies” of members of the same nationality and 
religious confession, and thus we have Bohemian or Italian 
quarters and sometimes a Ghetto. Frequently these colonies con- 
tain thousands of persons who come from the same land, speak 
the same tongue, and worship after the same ritual. The Russian 
Jews dwell in the same region of a city, the Italians are for the 
most part Catholics, and the Bohemians are Catholic or free- 
thinkers. It follows very naturally that many of these local 
societies are composed of families of the same language and 
religion. The synagogue or church may easily become the social 
center of the organization, and on festival occasions the place of 
public worship may witness their ceremonies and incidentally 
advertise their advantages. 

In the city of Philadelphia, in the year 1892, was founded the 
society of the Independent Chevra Kadisho, whose purpose was 
to furnish poor families with money for funeral expenses. It 
has about 3,000 members, each of whom pays ten cents each 
month as dues. There are three other societies of a similar char- 
acter in the city. Mr. Bernheim tells us that the lodges furnish 
social recreation and contribute materially to the elevation of 
the social condition of the residents of a Ghetto. Various branches 
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of the brotherhoods extend in every direction and there are few 
families which are not connected with some organization. The 
Ghetto in Chicago contains seventy-five registered lodges, of 
which thirty-two belong to the federation B’rith Abraham and 
twenty to the Western Star, and others to less conspicuous 
unions. In this respect they resemble the lodges so popular 
among their Christian neighbors which furnish life insurance to 
their members and so render an important economic service which 
is the principal ground for their existence. Here we see a com- 
mon tendency to federate local lodges into larger societies or 
brotherhoods, a form of union which will be studied more closely 
in the chapter which will follow later on “Fraternal Benefit 


Societies.” 

Mutual benefit societies in mercantile establishments.—Com- 
mon employment in the same house furnishes a convenient 
basis for organization of a mutual benefit society in a simple and 
imperfect form. Here again the mutual benefit fund is estab- 
lished to avoid dependence on charitable appeals. Wherever 
people come together in considerable numbers and with moderate 


and small incomes, a prolonged illness, a serious accident and the 
extraordinary demands of a funeral inevitably start someone to 
collect money to meet the emergency. This instinctive appeal to 
humanity is enforced by the reflection that no one knows who may 
require assistance next. The employer is usually asked to con- 
tribute to this fund. But the whole arrangement is unsatis- 
factory. The liberal pay relatively much, the stingy shirk duty, 
yet will sometimes make heavy demands when trouble strikes 
them, while the vicious or thriftless make special burdens for 
others. It is found that a regular payment provides a fund, even 
if a small one, that it lasts longer than spasmodic charity. that it 
distributes the burden more fairly, and that no one feels himself 
disgraced by taking his share when it becomes necessary. With- 
out attempting any classification a few examples will illustrate 
the variety of methods and the general tendencies of this type of 
mutual benefit associations. 

The Employees’ Mutual Benefit Association of the depart- 
ment store of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, Chicago, is a 
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specimen of this group. This association was founded in the year 
1895. <All employees of the firm are eligible for membership. 
The officers are elected by the members, and the element of self- 
government is strong. The members are divided into two classes : 
(1) Class A, composed of those who receive more than $5 
weekly wages; (2) Class B, those who receive $5 or less. The 
initiation fees are $1 and 50 cents, the monthly dues are 35 
cents and 15 cents, which are collected by the simple process of 
deducting the dues from payments of wages. The sick benefits 
are $6 or $3, according to the class, paid during 6 weeks after the 
first week. The death benefits are $100 or $50, paid out of a 
fund raised by assessments of 25 and 15 cents on the occasion of 
a death. In a report of January 1, 1906, it is said that there 
were 790 members, an increase from 525 of the year before. On 
April 18, 1906, there were 1,056 members, indicating a rapid 
growth. During the year 1905 the expenditures for sick bene- 
fits were $3,194; funeral expenses, $100; medical attendance, 


$142.50; costs of administration, $75.50; charitable relief, $25. 


Of the members 394 participated in benefits during 1905. The 
entire expenditures since the establishment of the fund had been 
$20,870.37. Membership is voluntary. Significant is the opinion 
of the administrator of this fund based on his observation of its 
value and limitations. He has reached the judgment that the 
success of the fund proves that it is desirable to secure sickness 
insurance at low cost. In order to be successful a benefit society 
must meet all claims promptly after careful investigation. What 
is good for a few must be good for all wage-earners, and there- 
fore he recommends that the state levy a small tax on all 
employers according to the number of their employees. The 
premiums should be fixed by a competent actuary according to 
the rates of wages paid. From this tax a fund would furnish 
safer and cheaper sickness and invalidity insurance and death 
benefits than could be furnished by fraternal organizations. 
Branch societies could be organized and administered by 
unsalaried officers in each store and factory, and in each office 
the premiums could be collected and the benefits paid out. In 
case of change of employment the employee could be transferred 
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to the society of the place to which he goes. The only condition 
of membership would be employment in some particular enter- 
prise. One consequence of this arrangement would be that an 
employee would rarely desert his position without good reason 
and thus lose his claims by a strike or unworthy conduct. Many 
employers already expend considerable sums for charity and for 
protection against strikes which might much more profitably be 


paid out in insurance. The state as well as employers would 


derive advantage from this organization because the tendency 
would be to diminish the causes of social disturbance. This 
opinion is given at this point as an indication of the influence of 
practical administration of such funds on a business man. Criti- 
cism is reserved for a suitable place. 

The Siegel-Cooper Company Employees’ Association was 
organized in Chicago in 1893, and later an association was formed 
among the employees of the house of this firm in New York. 
Only employees of the firm can become members of the society 
The members are divided into four classes according to their 
rates of wages; and the contributions are scaled in the same 
way: wages per week, $2.50 or less, 10 cents monthly dues; 
wages $2.50 to $5, 20 cents; wages $5.01 to $9.99, 30 cents; 
wages $10 and over, 40 cents monthly. When the fund falls 
below $500 an assessment of 25 cents per member is levied to 
provide means. The benefits received are free medical care and 
$5 weekly sick benefits during six weeks for those whose wages 
are over $10 weekly and half wages for the others. In cases of 
chronic disease no benefits are paid. In exceptional cases a 
gratuity of not more than $50 is paid to needy members who are 
sick. Death benefits of $100 in the higher classes and $50 in the 
two lower classes are paid, but lower sums in case dues have not 
been paid a full year. 

The Mutual Aid Association of employees of J. H. Williams 
& Company, Brooklyn, New York, was formed in 1g01. The 
members, who are employees of the firm, are divided into two 
classes according as their wages are above or below $12 weekly, 
and the weekly dues are 20 and 10 cents. The benefits paid are 
$11 weekly in the first class and $6 in the second class. During 
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the first week of inability to work nothing is paid. The member 
must pay dues six weeks before he can receive benefits. During 
six weeks the person disabled receives the full benefit and if the 
sickness continues the rate is reduced to one-half and paid for 
twenty weeks. The total amount which one member can receive 
is limited to $176 in the first class and to $96 in the second class. 
A member who leaves the employment of the firm after he has 
paid dues for a full year without having drawn upon the fund 
receives back one-half of the sum he has contributed to the fund. 
The family of a member who dies after having paid dues six 
months receives $50 death benefit, and if he has been a member 
one year the family is paid $100. In case of the funeral of a 
member $5 may be expended for flowers, but no other gratuities 
are permitted. 

The Sherwin-Williams Employees’ Mutual Benefit Society 
admits only employees of the firm, and membership is voluntary. 
The members agree to permit the paymaster of the firm to deduct 
from the weekly wages one cent from each dollar due where the 
wages are under $10. The benefits cannot exceed one-half the 


wages of $10, and none are paid during the first week of absence 
from work. Where the disability is caused by vice or drunken- 
ness no sick benefit is paid. The death benefit is $25. 

The Mutual Benefit Association of the Cleveland Hardware 
Company, according to the by-laws of 1901, has two classes of 


members, “Seniors,” who are over 19 years of age, and “Juniors,” 
who are under 19 years. The weekly dues are 25 and 12% 
cents, according to the class. The senior members receive in 
sickness $6 for two weeks, $5 during twelve weeks, $2.50 per 
week for the next thirteen weeks, and $1 per month during the 
remainder of the illness. The period of payment of benefit is 
limited to twenty-six successive weeks in any one year. The 
Junior members receive half as much as the Seniors. At the 
death of a member an assessment of 50 or 25 cents, according to 
class, is levied. Drunkenness and immorality exclude the sick 
member from participation in the benefits. This is an almost 
universal rule in such associations. It is a rule which may be 
necessary, but it must be examined critically as to its justice, for 
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it does not seem fair to accept the dues for a long time and then 
refuse to pay benefits. It would seem that at least part of the 
contributlons should be returned to such persons. The German 
insurance law formerly contained this rule, but it has been 
changed. No person needs more medical care, even in the public 
interest, than one afflicted with a contagious disease, no matter 
how it has been caused. The necessity for the rule reveals a 
radical and incurable defect in all merely local insurance funds. 

The Brown & Sharp Mutual Relief Association, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, was organized September 10, 1886. The 
officers, chosen by the members, are president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, and directors. The president appoints visit- 
ing committees who visit the sick in order to manifest fraternal 
interest and, incidentally, to prevent fraud of malingerers. Mem- 
bership is open only to employees of the firm. Members of the 
first class, receiving over $8 weekly wages, pay 5 cents weekly 
dues, and members of the second class, receiving less than $8 
per week, pay 2% cents weekly dues. The dues are collected 
monthly by the secretary. In order to cover unusual drafts on 
the funds an assessment of 50 cents in the first class and 25 cents 
in the second class may be levied by the directors, but not more 
than twice in any one year. Higher assessments can be laid only 
by a two-thirds vote of the members. The sick benefits are $1 
and 50 cents daily, according to class, paid during thirteen weeks, 
Sundays not included. A person must pay dues four weeks 
before he is entitled to receive benefits. Immoral conduct excludes 
from rights to benefits. 

The Clerk’s Benefit Society of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, Chicago, receives a small contribution from the firm. 
Membership is voluntary and there are between four hundred and 
five hundred members. A reserve fund of $1,000 to $3,000 is 
kept. Members of class A are employees of the male sex over 
18 years of age, and female employees who are accepted by the 
board of directors; members of class B are male employees under 
18 years of age and female employees not eligible for ¢lass A. 
The entrance fee is $1 and the monthly dues are 50 and 25 cents. 
The weekly sick benefit is $10 or $5, and is paid for thirteen 
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weeks beginning with the fourth day of absence from work; but 
benefits may not exceed the wages. When a member of class A 
dies, each member of this class pays an assessment of $1, and 
each member of class B pays 50 cents; and when a member of 
class B dies, each member of class A pays 50 cents and each 
member of class B pays 25 cents to pay death benefit. The secre- 
tary receives $50 yearly for his services. 

The Seroco Mutual Benefit Association (employees of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago). The employees are divided 
into two classes: class A consisting of those who receive weekly 
wages of Sg or more and class B, those whose weekly wages are 
under $9. The monthly dues are graded according to the wages, 
10, 20, 30, 40, 50, or 60 cents. The assessment to provide benefit 
on the occasion of a death is the amount of dues for one month. 
Membership is voluntary. Sick benefits are paid according to the 
wage group, after three days for eight weeks: 


Weekly Wages Weekly Sick Benefit Death Benefit 


$ 25 


15 and above 


The administration is conducted by a president and the other 


customary officers and five directors who must be foremen of the 
firm. The president of the society sends a circular letter to each 
new employee and advises him to become a member of the society 
and describes the advantages it offers. From one of these cir- 
culars we may learn something of the motives of the organiza- 


tion: 


In nearly all large institutions where many people are employed, and who 
become closely allied with each other in the daily routine of their work, it 
is customary when a co-worker has the misfortune to become incapacitated for 
work to render him such financial aid as is possible by “passing the hat” or 
raising money by subscription. To overcome such conditions in our house the 
Seroco Mutual Benefit Association was organized on June 1, 1902. A member 
is not a subject of charity, as he pays for what he receives From the 
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standpoint of insurance, the rates are much lower than similar insurance can 
be procured for from any regular insurance comnpany ; furthermore, there is no 
company that will issue a policy covering all the conditions at such a small 
cost as the S. M. B. A. offers, and our society, being conducted virtually with- 
out expense, makes it possible to give its members such liberal returns. 


The application for membership includes a statement which 
is intended to show what physical infirmities affect the health of 
the applicant and to exclude those who suffer from rheumatism, 
cancer, heart disease, insanity, consumption, paralysis, or apoplexy. 
The association is virtually self-supporting and not dependent on 
contributions from the firm. Since May, 1905, no initiation fee 
has been required. The firm supplies free printing and station- 
ery, free services of the visiting nurses from the hospital depart- 


ment, and medical attendance of the physicians in service of the 
company. Higher officials pay dues but do not receive benefits 
from the fund, since their salaries are continued during illness. 
The manager of the society says that his experience has taught 
him that “the laboring classes are not quick to discern what is 
undoubtedly a great benefit to them.” Since membership is 


voluntary, only 2,610 out of 7,500 employees have become mem- 
bers. It is suggested that many of them prefer to insure them- 
selves in regular insurance companies and with fraternities to 
which they have social attachments. ~The manager says that at 
the time of writing the expenditures were in excess of receipts, 
and they were considering more stringent rules for the exclusion 
of persons affected by rheumatism and tuberculosis. The man- 
ager admits the desirability of insurance which has the gener- 
ality, safety, and adequacy of the German methods of private 
insurance associations organized under state laws, which at once 
make insurance obligatory on all and provide means for meeting 
the obligations. But he, like most American business men, with 
the instinctive feeling that government is a necessary evil, shrinks 
from state “compulsion,” although he clearly sees that nothing 
short of state requirement will ever guarantee needed protection 
to all wage-earners. It is the attitude of the typical American. 
The results of this association are indicated in the report: 
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Year Ending Payments Expenditures 


$ 3,404.18 $ 2,230.93 
52200. 70 3747-95 
5,949.80 4,137.00 
8,486.89 6,369.95 


$23,041.48 $16,485.83 2,610* 


* June 1, 1903 
These figures indicate a steady growth and considerable satis- 
faction with the administration; perhaps some pressure from the 
firm. 

The Solvay Mutual Benefit Society, Geddes, New York, was 
organized in 1888, and the by-laws were revised in 1905. The 
members elect twelve trustees, and these choose the president 
and vice-president. The treasurer and physician are appointed 
by the firm and are paid by the society. The society is not 
responsible for the payment of the services of physicians other 
than their own. The members must pass a medical examination 
before being admitted and only employees of the firm are eligible 
for membership. The admission fee is 90 cents and the monthly 
dues 30 cents. The employees who earn less than $5 weekly 
wages pay half the rate and receive half the ordinary benefits. 
The dues and fees are collectd by the cashier of the firm who 
retains the amount from the payroll in accordance with a pre- 
vious agreement. A new member does not receive sick or acci- 
dent benefits until he has paid dues 90 days. Members who 
receive over $5 weekly have during illness or disability to work 
on account of accident $6 weekly; others receive only half as 
much, and the period of payment of benefits is twenty-six weeks. 
There is no further protection, and nothing is paid in benefits 
during the first week of disability. A member sick with small- 
pox is attended by a physican not connected with the society and 
during his disability is paid his sick benefit. If a menuiber is 
placed in quarantine he is paid his benefit, but may not permit 
visits in his house. A member affected by venereal disorders or 
who is a drunkard is excluded from the benefits. The firm 
makes no direct contribution to the fund. The death benefit paid 
to the family is $100; the husband being paid $50 for funeral 
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expenses in case of the death of his wife. Benefits cease after 
twenty-six weeks. The nurse is paid by the society $1 each night 
of service. Extra assessments may be levied on members by the 
vote of two-thirds of the trustees. 

The Estey Organ Company Benefit Association, Brattleboro, 
Vermont, was organized in 1902. The ordinary yearly dues are 
$1, and an assessment of $1 may be levied. The firm contributes 
to the fund 20 per cent. of the payments made by the members. 
The executive committee has three members of whom two are 
thosen by the employees and one by the firm. A sick benefit of 
$1 daily is paid during ten weeks, Sundays excepted. A death 
benefit of $60 is paid to the family of a deceased member. 

Allis Mutual Aid Society, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In the 
introduction to the by-laws we find an explanation which is 
applicable to all organizations of this kind which are efforts to 
escape from charity methods. The founders of this society had 
for their purpose to furnish aid in time of need without carrying 
around a begging list, and to give help on the basis of a business 
contract. The initiation fee is 50 cents, the monthly dues 25 
cents, and extra assessments may be levied. Sick benefit, after 
the first week of illness, is 75 cents daily up to 90 days, and 
gratuitous medical attendance is furnished. The death benefit is 
$100. In the report for April 15, 1901, it was shown that 
$4,204.75 had been received from members, $3,993.93 from the 
firm, and that $9,026.56 had been expended. 

The Deering Workmen Mutual Benefit Association, Chicago, 
requires an entrance fee of 50 cents, fortnightly dues of 15 cents, 
and a yearly payment of 10 cents for administration; and also 
an assessment of 10 cents on the occasion of a death or when the 
fund falls below $150. A sick benefit of $5 after the first week 
during eight weeks is paid, or longer by special vote of the 
trustees. The death benefit is $50. 

The Natural Food Company Relief Association, Niagara 
Falls, New York, collects weekly dues of 5 and 2% cents accord- 
ing to wage rate, over or under $6.50 per week ; and the collection 
is made by deducting the dues from the fortnightly wage pay- 
ments. The firm contributed as much as the members until the 
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fund reached $1,000. An assessment of 50 or 25 cents may be 
levied according to wage class. The entrance fee is 50 cents. 
The sick benefit is a daily payment of $1 or 50 cents during 
twelve weeks, after seven days, Sundays being excepted. The 
death benefit in the higher wage class is $75 and in the lower 
$37.50. 

The Employees’ Aid Association of the Moline Plow Com- 
pany, Moline, Illinois, is a voluntary organization. Money is 
raised by assessments levied according to demand. Sick benefits 
are paid for twelve weeks after the first week, and not more than 
$50 death benefit. In the report for the year ending January 2, 
1906, it was said there were 513 members, 121 orders on the 


treasurer, 16 regular and 2 extra assessments, and $1,865 bene- 


fits paid out. 

In the Deere & Company Employee's Association, Moline, 
Illinois, membership is voluntary; the executive committee is 
elected by the members who are divided into two classes, the 
Senior whose wages are over $7 weekly, and the Junior who 
receive less than $7. The entrance fee is 25 cents; the assess- 
ment for paying indemnity is 25 or 15 cents. The weekly sick 
benefit is $5 or $3 weekly, after the first week, during twelve 
weeks ; the funeral payment is $25 or $15. The report of Decem- 
ber 9, 1905, mentions 582 members, 9 payments of funeral bene- 
fits, and 100 cases of aid to the sick. The average cost per mem- 
ber was $3 and the total expenditures for the year $2,041.80. 
The firm contributed $250 to the fund. 

Gas Company Mutual Aid Society, New York. Only 
employees of the corporation under 45 years of age, after medical 
examination, can become members. The mortuary fund must be 
invested either in federal, state, or municipal bonds, or in mort- 
gages. Each member pays an entrance fee for medical examina- 
tion of $2, yearly dues of 50 cents for costs of administration, and 
monthly dues of 50 cents. The death benefit is $300. If a mem- 
ber leaves the employment of the corporation, he receives back 
all he has paid into the mortuary fund. There is a Friendly Aid 
Society of employees whose members pay monthly dues of 30 
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cents and receive in sickness, after five days $6 weekly during 
twelve weeks. 

Osborne Relief Association, Auburn, New York, now a 
branch of the International Harvester Company. This society 
of employees was organized in 1878. In the first class, where 
wages are over $1 per day, the monthly dues are 50 cents, while 
those in the lower wage class pay 25 cents. The weekly benefit 
in case of illness or disability caused by injury is $6 during two 
weeks and afterward $4 during twelve weeks; only by consent of 
the executive committee may the sick benefit be granted for a 


longer period. The death benefit is $100. 
The Mutual Aid Society of the McCormick Reaper Factory, 
Chicago, was organized in 1882. Employees of the firm, between 


18 and 45 years of age, sound in body and mind, and moral in 
conduct, are eligible to membership. The entrance fee for new 
members is ordinarily $3, but for those over 40 years and under 
45 years it is $5. The quarterly dues are $1. Fines are imposed 
on members or officers of the society for the neglect of their 
duties. Assessments are levied to keep up the fund. 

After the second week a weekly sick benefit of $5 is paid 
during twenty-six weeks in the same year. A member placed in 
quarantine is paid his sick benefit. The funeral benefit is $50. 
The by-laws are printed in both German and English, as many 
of the members are Germans. This is a significant fact in many 
localities, for the Germans generally are aware that in their 
fatherland the methods of insurance are vastly superior to those 
in this country, and they are quietly but steadily creating a public 
sentiment in favor of better plans. 

The Garden City Sick Benefit Association of the painters in 
the Deering Works, Chicago. A new member pays 30 cents for 
entrance fee and must submit to a medical examination. When 
a member dies or his wife dies an assessment is levied for the 
fund. Sick benefits of $5 are paid during thirteen weeks, unless 
the cause of the illness is vice or drunkenness. The funeral 
benefit in case of the death of a member or a member’s wife is 
$50, and $10 are granted for flowers for the funeral. 

The Adams & Westlake Employees’ Benefit Association, 
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Chicago, was organized in 1888. A representative of the com- 
pany administers the fund and membership is obligatory on all 
employees. All new employees must sign a contract as a con- 
dition of employment. Here as in some other cases we discover 
that “compulsory insurance” is not, as some claim, foreign to 
the American mind, when common-sense shows that it is a con- 
dition of efficient working of the plan; but compulsion by employ- 
ers is apt to be more unfair than compulsion by law. The 
entrance fee in this association is 50 cents, or 25 cents for the 
lower wage class; the dividing line between the two classes being 
the rate of more or less than 12% cents per hour. The monthly 
dues are 25 or 15 cents; the weekly sick benefit is $6 or $3.90, 
after the first week, during three weeks; and the death benefit is 
$50 or $30. The report for the year ending December 31, 1905, 
shows receipts, including $150 from the company, of $1,976. 
The expenditures were in ninety-six cases of sickness and two 
of death, $1,363.00. In 1906 the receipts were doubled. 

The Silversmiths’ Beneficial Society, Providence, Rhode 
Island, was organized by the employees of the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company in 1889. The administration is conducted by 
elected representatives of the membership. The physician 
receives $2 annually from each member, payable quarterly from 
the fund. The monthly dues are $1; the weekly sick benefit, 
during the first week, is $5 and during the following thirteen 
weeks $10, then during twelve weeks it is $5. The treasury pays 
the fees for surgical or medical treatment. At the end of the 
year all the money in the treasury is divided among the mem- 
bers. ‘The membership reported was 397, and the expenditures 
during 1905 were $2,397. The Silversmiths’ Mutual Aid Society 
was organized in 1865, has %70 members, and paid out in 1905, 
$6,112. The weekly dues are 20 or 12 cents according to wage 
class; sick benefits, $4 for the first week, $8 during thirteen weeks, 
and then $4 during disability. The death benefit paid is $40. In 
the second class half the rate of benefits prevails. The Gorham 
Manufacturing Company does not contribute to the fund of the 
association, but has its own pension fund. 

The Elgin National Watch Company Employees’ Aid Fund, 
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Elgin, Illinois. The object of this society is to provide sick, 
accident, and death benefits for employees of the company. The 
managers have an agreement with the society under which the 
company pays about $5,000 each year to the fund, or about half 
the amount paid by the employees. Membership is voluntary, 
and the management rests with officers_elected by the society 
itself. The men pay 25 cents and the women 15 cents monthly 
dues, and these dues are collected by the cashier of the firm by 
deductions from the payroll in accordance with the contract. The 
benefit paid after the first week during six months is $1 per day, 
and for women 60 cents; the death benefit is $50. The reserve 
fund may not fall below $3,000 nor rise above $5,000. 

Quite similar arrangements are found among the employees 
of the Atlas Works, Indianapolis, Indiana, and of T. B. Laycock 
Manufacturing Company, in the same city, and with the National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio, and Halle Bros., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Indeed, only a thorough investigation by the 
agents of the national government can adequately present the 
statistics of the numerous associations of this kind found in all 
parts of the nation. 

Some of the street railway companies favor and aid the 
mutual benefit associations of their employees, although these 
societies have an independent and self-supporting existence. 
Thus there is the Chicago City Railway Employees’ Mutual Aid 
Association, which was organized September 26, 1894. Any 
employee of the corporation may become a member after medical 
examination and payment of an entrance fee, if under 50 years of 
age. Any member may continue to retain his claim for benefits 
after leaving the employment of the company if he pays his dues, 
but he is not permitted to become a bartender or saloon-keeper. 
Any member who drinks alcoholic liquors to excess is first warned, 
and if he persists is expelled. The society elects directors and 
they choose the president, vice-president, and medical examiner. 
The dues are 50 cents a year and assessments are levied to cover 
the expenditures. The contributions are collected by the cashier 
of the company who deducts the amounts from wage payments 
and pays over the amount to the treasurer of the society. The 
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death benefit is $500, whether the cause of death is accident or 
sickness. 

Defects and limitations of the local mutual aid associations.— 
The principal evil in connection with these voluntary local 
societies is that they are generally organized and administered 
without the aid of competent actuaries and are utterly without 
scientific foundations. A new society copies the by-laws of an 
older society without any kind of understanding of the probable 
outcome of the plan. The state, which is just now so solicitous 
for the life insurance arrangements of rich insurers who are able 
to take care of their own interests, totally neglects these obscure, 
but well-meaning, insurance societies of the workingmen. For this 
reason many of the local societies are deprived of that scientific 
guidance which they so greatly need in order to make them safe 
and economical, and adapt their tariffs to age, sex, and con- 
ditions of employment. Usually the officers of the societies are 
honest, and even if they were thieves there would not be much 
to steal; at best they are without business knowledge and with- 
out acquaintance with actuarial requirements. Membership is 
purely voluntary in most cases, and the claims of members rest on 
no legal protection. There is no bond of connection, no federa- 
tion, no system covering a large territory. An epidemic which 
prevails in a shop or neighborhood destroys the fund when it is 
most needed. If the officers are untrue to their trust they can be 
reached only through a tedious process, and it is cheaper to let 
them run away. The local society is, in respect to the state, an 
independent organization, not a part of a great body in which 
the union of members makes each secure. If a member moves 
from one place to another, he loses his insurance and all his 
rights. It is sometimes argued that we cannot have state insur- 
ance in the United States because our working population is 
so mobile; a moment’s reflection will turn this fact into an unan- 
swerable argument for compulsory insurance on the widest scale 
possible. Just because the wage-earners are so fond of going from 
place to place, just because they are forced by the rapid fluctua- 
tions and changes in industry to pass from employer to employer, 
is a general system desirable and even necessary to genuine 
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insurance. No doubt these societies are serving a good purpose 
in slightly mitigating the sufferings of families in distress, they 
are a little better than taking up collections; but they remain still 
on the borderland of charity, with much of the injustice, hard- 
ship, and uncertainty of dependence on gifts. Their best per- 
manent service is to educate the nation to a sense of obligation 
to provide an adequate system of insurance for all citizens. 

There is positive injustice in the arrangement whenever the 
burden of accident insurance is thrown on these local shop asso- 
ciations without substantial contributions of at least half the 
cost from the employers; for in such arrangements the modern 
principle of risque professionnel is completely ignored, and the 
workmen are compelled to bear unaided the cost of production 
which arises from injuries due to the industry. 

Thus far neither employers nor workmen in this country 
have given much consideration to this aspect of the situation, and 
therefore the moral sense has not been wounded. But in no 
other great nation has this principle been so thoroughly set at 
naught as with us where the risks are greatest. It is altogether 
incredible that this injustice will long remain hidden, and the 
discussions of the last year have placed it in clearer light than 
ever before in our history. 

It is to be hoped that the noble revelation of Miss Jane 
Addams will speedily help to work the cure of the disease which 
she describes. 

In a Republic founded upon a revulsion from oppressive government we 
still keep the police close to their negative rdle of preserving order and 
arresting the criminal. The varied functions they perform in Germany would 
be impossible in America, because it would be hotly resented by the American 
business man who will not brook any governmental interference in industrial 
affairs. The inherited instinct that government is naturally oppressive, and 
that its inroads must be checked, has made it a matter of principle and 
patriotism to keep the functions of government more restricted and more 


military than has become true in military countries 


And then she pleads for the union of local pride in associated 
effort for the common good with patriotism itself and describes 
the genuine joy of immigrants in their societies of insurance, 
imperfect as we have seen they are. 
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Almost every Sunday in the Italian quarter in which I live various 
mutual benefit societies march with fife and drum and with a brave showing 
of banners, celebrating their achievement in having surrounded themselves by 
at least a thin wall of protection against disaster, upon having set up their 
mutual good will against the day of misfortune. These parades have all the 
emblems of patriotism; indeed, the associations present the primitive core 
of patriotism, brothers standing by each other against hostile forces from 
without. I assure you that no Fourth of July celebration, no rejoicing over 
the birth of an heir to the Italian throne, equals in heartiness and sincerity 
these simple celebrations. Again one longs to pour into the government of 
their adopted country all this affection and zeal, this real patriotism. A 
system of State insurance would be a very simple device and secure a large 


return.’ 


The state might well accept this genuine product of ele- 
mentary patriotism, these little groups of brave pioneers, adopt 
their societies into a great and powerful system covering the 
land, and at the same time retain all the advantages of self- 
government in small societies in which men gain their best prepa- 
ration for participation in the larger affairs of political action. 


* Newer Ideals of Peace, pp. 90, 91. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


This society shall be known as the American Sociological Society. 


ARTICLE II—OBJECTS 
The objects of this society shall be the encouragement of sociological 
research and discussion, and the promotion of intercourse between persons 
engaged in the scientific study of society. 
ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 
Any person may become a member of this society upon payment of 
Three Dollars, and may continue such by paying thereafter annually a fee 
of Three Dollars. 
By a single payment of Fifty Dollars any person may become a life 
member of the society. 
Each member is entitled to a copy of the current publications of the 
society. 
ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


The officers of this society shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, 


a Secretary, a Treasurer—elected at each annual meeting—and an Executive 


Committee consisting of the officers above mentioned ex officio, together 
with six elected members whose terms of office shall be three years; except 
that of those chosen at the first election two shall serve for but one year and 
two for two years. 
The offices of Secretary and of Treasurer may be filled by the same 
person. 
ARTICLE V—ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
All officers shall be elected only after nomination by a special committee 
of the society appointed by the Executive Committee; except that the officers 
for the first year shall be nominated by a committee of three, to be 
appointed by the chairman of the meeting at which this constitution is 
adopted. 
All officers shall be elected by a majority vote of the members of the 
society present at the annual meeting. 
ARTICLE VI—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
The President of the society shall preside at all meetings of the society 
and of the Executive Committee, and shall perform such other duties as 
the Executive Committee may assign to him. In his absence his duties shall 
devolve, successively, upon the Vice-Presidents in the order of their election, 


upon the Secretary, and upon the Treasurer. 
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The Secretary shall keep the records of the society, and perform such 
other duties as the Executive Committee may assign to him. 

The Treasurer shall receive and have the custody of the funds of the 
society, subject to the rules of the Executive Committee. 

Che Executive Committee shall have charge of the general interests of 
the society, shall call regular and special meetings of the society, appro- 
priate money, appoint committees and their chairman, with suitable powers, 
and in general possess the governing power in the society, except as other- 
wise specifically provided in this constitution. The Executive Committee 
shall have power to fill vacancies in its membership occasioned by death, 
resignation, or failure to elect, such appointees to hold office until the next 
annual election. 

Five members shall constitute a quorum of the Executive Committee, 
and a majority vote of those members in attendance shall control its 
decisions. 

ARTICLE VII—RESOLUTIONS 

All resolutions to which objection is made shall be referred to the 
Executive Committee for its approval before submission to the vote of the 
society. 

ARTICLE VIII—AMENDMENTS 

Amendments to this constitutions shall be proposed by the Executive 

Committee and adopted by a majority vote of the members present at any 


regular or special meeting of the society. 
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